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Something-in Robert Frost 


JOHN McGIFFERT 


Roserr FROST believes in qualifying de- 
cisive judgments. Even the casual reader 
quickly senses the poet’s reluctance to 
adopt extreme points of view. A familiar 
poem like “After Apple Picking,” at first 
striking for its vivid detail, is ultimately 
impressive as a fusion of the concrete ex- 
perience with a peculiarly human uncer- 
tainty as to its meaning. The uncertainty 
is seldom vagueness; it is a consciously 
assumed philosophical position—in this 
case the speaker’s perplexity as to the 
kind of drowsiness induced by his har- 
vesting. One of the poet’s original gifts is 
this ability to endow a sharply specific 
experience with hints of man’s doubtful 
power to interpret it. 

Frost has said that a poem begins in 
delight and ends in wisdom, and by wis- 
dom he often means a perception of hu- 
man frailty. Hence, perhaps, his brusque- 
ness toward those analysts who confi- 
dently transpose his poetic connotations 
into baldly expository prose. According 
to the Explicator for May, 1943, Frost 
said, ‘‘Poetry is implication. Let implica- 
tion be implication. Don’t try to turn it 
into explication. If I had wanted to say 
anything definite I would have put it in- 
to the poem.”’ This statement of course 
illustrates the artist’s proverbial impa- 
tience with the critic. In Frost’s case, 
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however, it is unusually pertinent. His 
poems are colored etchings of the physi- 
cal world (“The fact is the sweetest 
dream that labor knows’’), but there is 
only a rare attempt to give final answers 
to the questions of mind and heart. With- 
out reducing suggestion to explanation, 
the reader may at least discover the 
poet’s methods of creating his special 
blend of fact and implication. 

One of the most interesting of these 
methods is Frost’s use of the indefinite 
pronoun “something.” In view of his 
conversational tone, the recurrence of 
the word is perhaps not surprising; and 
there is nothing significant about its ap- 
pearing more than once in many of the 
longer poems. But in short lyrics, and 
occasionally in the dramatic narratives, 
“something” may be a key to the poet’s 
intention. It refers to the tangible or to 
the intangible; more often it refers to 
both. 

“Something there is that doesn’t love 
a wall.” At the concrete level this is the 
winter ground swell that “spills the up- 
per boulders in the sun.” Placed first, the 
word receives special emphasis. In ad- 
dition, there is rhythmical force in the 
trochaic substitution in Frost’s charac- 
teristic iambic meter (cf. “The Cow in 
Apple Time” and “On the Heart’s Be- 
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ginning To Cloud the Mind’). By the 
time it is repeated later in the poem, 
the line has been enriched by its appli- 
cation to the spirit of friendliness in 
man. Since that spirit does not exist for 
the reactionary neighbor, it is never stat- 
ed explicitly. 

“The Cow in Apple Time,” like 
“Mending Wall,” is concerned with the 
futility of barriers. Here, though, the 
wall is treated as a sensible check to 
irresponsible action; the cow, or any 
thoughtless rebel, “thinks no more of 
wall-builders than fools.” After break- 
ing out into the orchard, she destroys her 
productiveness in a wild orgy. Why? 
Because 


Something inspires the only cow of late 
To think no more of a wall than an open gate. 


This is Frost’s only answer. Being ir- 
rational, the cause of the aberration can- 
not be explained. The result, however, is 
painfully specific: the cow tastes forbid- 
den fruit, her udder shrivels, and the 
milk goes dry. 

There are many other examples of the 
poet’s refusal to define the indefinite, 
most of them dealing with physical and 
mental obstacles to human progress or 
understanding. The tree fallen across the 
road shakes our confidence and makes us 
pause to consider where we’re going, 
anyway. Although we may be baffled 
temporarily and circle aimlessly in one 
spot, eventually we will 


Steer straight off after something into space. 


To any individual this goal may be evi- 
dent, but, as stated in the poem, it is as 
various as human nature. In “The 
Grindstone”’ the speaker is “‘all for leav- 
ing something to the whetter.” All for 
leaving what? Well, a man can take an 
almost sadistic pleasure in doing his share 
of a two-man job too well, giving the co- 





worker no chance to judge the progress 
of the task from his own standpoint. 
That is a rough statement of the chief 
idea developed in the poem, and it hard- 
ly answers the question. The lovers in 
“Maple” search vainly for the secret of 
the girl’s odd name. 
.... it may have been 
Something between your father and your 
mother, 


Not meant for us at all.... 
....and then it may have been 


‘Something a father couldn’t tell a daughter 


As well as could a mother. .... 


And yet the search itself is rewarding, for 
“it proved there was something.”’ 

Only a little, perhaps, in relation to 
their aim of complete understanding. 
But a little, to Frost, may be a lot; at 
least it may be all we can hope for in a 
world where man must learn his “sub- 
mission to unreason.”’ The aging wife 
coming down the home stretch comments 
to her husband that the light of the 
moon won’t last them long: 

It’s something, though, to know we’re going to 
have her 
Night after night, and stronger every night 
To see us through our first two weeks... .. 
Ignorant of hayfield ethics, the town- 
bred farmer of ‘““The Code”’ is advised, 
You’ve found out something. 
The hand that knows his business won’t be told 
To do work better or faster... .. 
The single word is a symbol, then, for 
the most that can be learned about situ- 
ations that will never be fully clarified. 
“For Once, Then, Something” is a high- 
ly significant treatment of this theme. 
Using a well and well water as metaphor, 
Frost jibes with skeptical amusement at 
philosophers who believe they have dis- 
covered abstract truth by looking at life 
from a clever angle. Their claims, he 
feels, are sheer narcissism. With charac- 
teristic irony, the poet confesses that he 
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himself once caught a glimmering of 
what they accept so smugly. Yet even 
this experience is riddled with qualifi- 
cations: 

I discerned, as I thought, beyond the picture, 
Through the picture, a something white, un- 


uncertain, 
Something more of the depths—and then I 


.... What was that whiteness? 
Truth? a pebble of quartz? For once, then, 
something. 


The last line is an extraordinary sum- 
mary of Frost’s technique with the in- 
definite pronoun: the abstract (but 
what, if anything?); the concrete; the 
insignificant quantity of great qualita- 
tive importance. 

Awareness of man’s inability to com- 
prehend his world is no guaranty of wis- 
dom; on the contrary, it may lead to a 
denial of sense experience. Such is not the 
case with Frost. He refuses to allow un- 
certainty to become an excuse for wish- 
ful thinking or shaky philosophic mysti- 
cism. Often, of course, there is the tan- 
gible “something” to balance the in- 
tangible. Again, as in ‘“The Death of the 
Hired Man,” emotion may be authentic 
even when the object of it cannot be de- 
fined: 


.... I should have called it [home] 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 


A few final illustrations may show Frost’s 
scope in suiting this key word to his 
poetic purpose. What did the scythe 
whisper to the mower? 


Perhaps it was something about the heat of the 


sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound. 
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It was no escapist, metaphysical mes- 
sage, at any rate; that possibility is 
quickly canceled out by a neat paradox: 
“Anything more than the truth would 
have seemed too weak.” A sentimental 
p@et would have said “anything less than 
the truth.” In “Christmas Trees’ the 
city came “‘to look for something it had 
left behind.” The trees themselves, of 
course, but also the impalpable Christ- 
mas spirit. The title of another poem ad- 
vises us to “Choose Something like a 
Star” to steady us when violent passions 
destroy the sense of balance. Again, in 
that fine sonnet, “Once by the Pacific,” 
the fury of the actual storm and of the 
ultimate divine power that may annihi- 
late the world are embodied in the single 
word, where the waves 


Thought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before. 


A passing glimpse of an unknown flower 
(a glimpse of heaven? the shadow of 
truth in a poem?) gives an intimation of 
knowledge too elusive for man’s grasp: 


Was something brushed across my mind 
That no one on earth will ever find? 


Nothing is certain here except that the 
question will never be answered. 

I do not believe that Frost uses the 
word “something” as a conscious device; 
but it is functional in many of his poems. 
It may be a mere substitution for a con- 
crete object or experience. What is much 
more important, it stands for the ele- 
ment of uncertainty that is an inescap- 
able reality in Frost’s view of human 
existence. 














‘They have much that an older teacher 
might well envy, these student-teachers 
that come from the college each year for 
their two quarters of work in my high- 
school classroom. Health, vigor, and— 
sometimes—beauty can be listed among 
their assets. Eager as only youth can be 
eager, for the most part adequately 
trained in subject matter, crammed with 
theories about teaching, they are enter- 
ing upon a professional career in which 
it would seem the cards are stacked in 
their favor. Yet in the next few years 
some will fail and drop out of the teach- 
ing profession; more will become medi- 
ocre teachers, doing work satisfactory 
enough to insure their re-election but 
never arousing the enthusiasm of either 
students or supervisors; only a chosen 
few will develop into superior instructors. 

Many years of watching student- 
teachers come and go have left me with a 
few definite conclusions as to what makes 
the auspicious beginning for the English 
teacher. I say ‘English teacher” because, 
although the same elements of success 
may apply in other departments, only 
in a subject so largely concerned with ac- 
quiring appreciations as English can the 
teacher so completely create or destroy 
all values for the student. 

There are two reasons—aside from the 
bread-and-butter one that forces so 
many of the unfit into the ranks and 
keeps all of us plodding in those inter- 
vals when enthusiasm wanes and courage 


*Head of English department, Alamosa High 
School, Alamosa, Col. 


Nourishment of Our Youth 


BERYL McADOW' 
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lags—for becoming an English teacher. 
Two, and two only. One is love of the in- 
tellectual world presented in books. The 
other is a real interest in the young of the 
human species. 

I should like to line up these novices 
in the field and say to them, “You have 
passed grammar tests, punctuation tests, 
and literature tests. You have learned 
to spell, paragraph, and read books. 
That is necessary, but it is not enough. 
The two big things are these: Are you 
on fire with enthusiasm for literature be- 
cause it is the expression of man’s 
thoughts and emotions? Do you like, 
genuinely and sincerely like, adolescents 
—long-legged, cracked-voiced, noise-pro- 
ducing boys and bobby-socked, vivid- 
lipped, perpetually giggling girls? Do 
you sense the joys and heartaches of their 
days? Good or bad, do you like them?” 


Among student-teacher weaknesses, I 
would place first a general failure on the 
beginners’ part to realize that they are 
teaching individuals, not presenting to 
an audience some carefully constructed 
lesson plans. No doubt this is in part due 
to the abnormal situation in which they 
find themselves. They must work with 
the regular classroom teacher listening 
to every word, watching every move. 
Pupils know they are being taught by a 
beginner, a student. This is a serious 
handicap, but I cannot believe that the 
difficulty of the situation entirely ac- 
counts for the weakness. Often the same 
fault can be observed in the work of be- 
ginning teachers on regular jobs, free 
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from supervision. Rather, it seems to me 
indicative of two things. 

First, preparation for teaching is still 
unable to create within most students a 
genuine interest in the welfare of teen- 
age boys and girls. 

Second, a few years’ experience and 
some maturity seem necessary to the 
realization that the goal of English teach- 
ing is the enrichment of living, both now 
and in the future. Very seldom do I find 
a beginning teacher with a working 
philosophy of the teaching of English 
that includes helping each individual de- 
velop as complete and well-rounded a life 
as he is capable of achieving. Beginners 
frequently give lip service to such ideals, 
but their every act belies them. 

From my observation of student-teach- 
ers, then, the realization has come that 
these things, hackneyed though they may 
be, need to be said again and again. In 
every professional magazine, in the Eng- 
lish section of every teachers’ convention, 
in every college course where methods of 
teaching English are presented, there is 
still room for added emphasis upon the 
need of teaching directly to the individ- 
ual. 

A mathematics teacher might, con- 
ceivably, teach the content of her courses 
and ignore life. An English teacher can- 
not, for her content is life itself, whether 
it be the social, moral, and personal prob- 
lems presented in literature or the early 
experience, immature thoughts, and 
half-formed ideas that constitute most 
composition work. 

If our object in composition were the 
production of professional writers, we 
might well strike it from the course of 
study. But if our object is the personal 
growth of the individual, the value of 
creative writing can hardly be overesti- 
mated. In adolescence the need for self- 
expression is strong. 
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In journals kept by successive senior 
classes, the revelations were amazing. 
These youngsters were not writing mere- 
ly for a grade. They were writing because 
they had found it was fun to tell what 
they thought, what they believed, what 
they had read. One girl wrote: “I just 
heard something so magnificently done 
I couldn’t resist making a second entry 
in this journal tonight. It was a stirring 
rendition of the second baritone aria in 
Act III of Verdi’s ‘Otello.’ ” 

And she was off for a page or more of 
ecstatic praise. Perhaps she was drama- 
tizing her reaction, overemphasizing the 
ego. Even so, remember, this was youth 
struggling toward appreciation and seek- 
ing an outlet in words. The same girl 
wrote: 


It is just a few minutes after sunset, and the 
Sangre De Christo range is bathed in beauty. 
The top of each peak is crowned with a blood- 
red glow, which works gradually into a faint 
pink at the foot of the range. The sky directly 
above the mountains forms a halo of loveliness 
in red, while the sky above that, untouched 
by the colored sunset, blends into a perfect blue. 


A boy wrote: 


How much responsibility can I carry? My 
capacity for taking responsibility is quite a 
mixture of youth and maturity. So many of the 
little things slip my mind that I must seem in- 
different; maybe I am. On the other hand, I 
seem to come through all right on the bigger 
things. To me, someone’s confidence is dearer 
than anything else, and I am extremely un- 
happy if I have reason to believe that the indi- 
vidual thinks I have abused it. 

Am I contributing anything toward mak- 
ing people happy? I sincerely doubt it. I have 
no little brothers or sisters to do ahything for, 
which is probably just as well. Someone sug- 
gests music. No, I do that for my own enjoy- 
ment, no one else’s. I try to be cheerful, if that 
counts. 


It is easy for the teacher interested in 
youngsters and sensitive to literary val- 
ues to acquire teaching techniques and 
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good judgment in selecting materials. 
Nevertheless, I should like to have all 
beginners reminded that many times we 
English teachers bar the door to literary 
appreciation by a too-narrow concept of 
literature. The textbook I am using in 
my senior literature class says: “We 
shall use the term /iterature, therefore, in 
its special sense: that is, as referring only 
to plays, poems, stories, novels, essays, 
speeches and the like—in a word, to the 
forms that represent the work of the 
true artist.” 

Perhaps in an advanced literature 
course in college, limiting content to “the 
work of a true artist” is justified. Even 
there I say, “perhaps.” Certainly, in a 
public high school I can find no justifica- 
tion for such rigid standards. That the 
written record of man’s thoughts and 
emotions reaches its highest form as art 
no English teacher will deny. But there 
is so much that is not highly artistic that 
is the record of man’s thoughts today and 
is vital to the development of high-school 
youth—the simple statement of scientific 
fact, the news article in today’s paper, 
the brief magazine digest. No one can 
claim for such things any place in the 
Hall of Fame, but they have value in the 
English classroom. Sometimes they pro- 
vide the common meeting ground for 
teacher and pupil. 

I wish that every beginner could have 
contact with some poignant human situa- 
tion. Sometimes, therefore, I tell student- 
teachers the story of John Kostelec. 

It was a magazine article that first 
aroused John, a lethargic seventeen-year- 
old, from the polite passivity in which he 
was receiving senior English. He had 
been sitting quietly in my class, had per- 
mitted himself to be exposed to the 
Shakespeare I read, had bungled his way 
through the written assignments. Then 
suddenly we became friends over vita- 
mins. 





An article on diet had been part of our 
fare that day. I remember distinctly the 
sigh of relief with which I ended the last 
of seven straight classes and the little 
rush with which I closed my classroom 
door while noise still echoed in the hall. 
It was one of those days when after- 
school quiet seemed a precious possession. 
Then the door slowly opened, and John’s 
spiky hair and wide gray eyes appeared. 
I nerved myself for one more human en- 
counter. 

“Them vitamins,”’ he said as he edged 
his way into the room, “there ain’t 
nothin’ to them.” 

He had come ostensibly to argue 
about vitamins, to tell me that his father 
said in the old country that if a man had 
a full stomach he didn’t bother about 
variety in diet. “A stomach full of po- 
tatoes,”’ John said, “and no one thinks 
about vitamins.” He had come to allow 
me to convince him of the value of mod- 
ern dietary studies. 

Yet I sensed that he was already at 
least half-convinced, even before that 
first belligerent statement. I guessed 
then what I became sure of, on succeed- 
ing visits, that he came because he was 
lonely, because he wanted to tell some- 
one about his foreign home life, his un- 
happy relationship with other students, 
his long hours of work. And so John and 
I became friends. 

His father and mother were Austrians. 
John had been born in Pueblo and had 
attended a Slavic church school, where 
children learned to read and write 
Slavic, Serbian, Austrian, Hungarian, 
Czech, Slovak, Polish, Rumanian, and 
Bulgarian before they left the eighth 
grade. In telling me about it, he added, 
“One could also pick up a little German 
and Italian.” Small wonder that he 
could not spell in English and that in his 
senior year of high school he still found 
grammar a mystery. 
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After the family moved to Alamosa 
there were times when the father was 
out of work and John was chief bread- 
winner. For as long as I knew him, he 
rose at three o’clock in the morning to re- 
ceive, sort, and distribute his papers. His 
hours of sleep were so few that whenever 
a classroom grew quiet his eyes went shut. 

He was one of the unhappiest boys I 
have known. His biggest hurt came from 
the fact that he thought he suffered 
from racial discrimination. “Just a damn 
foreigner,” he used to burst out. “‘That’s 
all they think of me around here, just a 
damn foreigner.” 

I was convinced that John’s inability 
to get along with other students came 
more from personality difficulties than 
racial discrimination, but I never suc- 
ceeded in making him see it. He would 
listen courteously to what I had to say 
but always held out stubbornly, “You 
don’t know how these kids around here 
feel. You can’t make any friends if you 
are a foreigner.” 

When my suggested theme topics did 
not appeal to him, he came after school 
for more help. Upon one such occasion I 
asked, “Have you the courage to put in- 
to writing all that you have told me 
about your parents, home, and school 
life?”’ 

He merely nodded. But he went to 
work. When we gave our material orally 
in class, he stumbled through the story 
of his parents life in Austria, while the 
class rocked with laughter. His stutter- 
ing, stammering, jerky sentences were 
funny. I saw his face flush and knew how 
he was suffering, yet he struggled on. He 
told how his father went to work in a 
tavern at the age of six, feeding and 
watering sheep, pigs, and chickens; how 
the animals were better housed than the 
human beings; and, at last, how his 
father came to this country at the age of 
twelve. Then he switched to his mother 
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and told of her life in Austria until the 
age of sixteen, when she sailed for Bos- 
ton. He told of his own life in Pueblo, 
where he lived in a Slavic district, even 
trading at a store where the Slavic lan- 
guage was spoken. 

When he finished, the group still 
laughed. His talk had been long and 
rambling. I made few comments, except 
to remind him that his material was 
worth while and to suggest that he try 
to use fewer words in the writing. 

Later he brought in a theme of just two 
typewritten pages. It was full of mis- 
spelled words and the punctuation was 
bad, but the essence of what he had tried 
so hard to say was there. It bore the 
title, “A Damn Foreigner.” 

Together, John and I corrected spell- 
ing and punctuation, but I let the title 
stand, and thus we published it in our 
Senior Notebook. John’s pride in its pub- 
lication could not be concealed. At last 
he had succeeded. Many had tried to 
“make the Nolebook”’ and failed. He was 
one of the chosen few. 

His opening phrase was “Just a damn 
foreigner!” His closing paragraph read: 
‘Pa came here when he was twelve; 
mother, when she was sixteen; and here I 
am seventeen and still at home. Well, I 
guess I will see the world soon. I think I 
will join the Navy and fight for Uncle 
Sam, even though I am just ‘a damn 
foreigner !’”’ 

John did join the Navy. The last I 
heard of him he was a radio operator on a 
submarine. 

As long as we have John Kostelecs in 
our classrooms—and his problem is only 
one of many that any group of teen-age 
youngsters present—can any teacher 
who is not keenly aware of the individual 
deal effectively with an art as subtle as 
that of using words? Can we afford even 
one or two years per person of English 
teaching that does not take the individ- 
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ual into account? That there are older 
teachers who fail in this respect, I fully 
realize. They do not interest me because, 
for the most part, it is too late to salvage 
them. But what about the young? 

The literature classroom should pro- 
vide a place where teacher and students 
free themselves sometimes from the dull 
routine of daily grind, fix their attention 
upon the larger influences affecting exist- 
ence, and develop a better appreciation 
of the emotionally inspiring aspects of 
life. Such moments occur only when the 
teacher radiates both human sympathy 
and literary enthusiasm. The schoolroom 
must inevitably have its petty irritations 
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and disappointments, but these melt in- 
to insignificance as the individuals merge 
their interests in the harmony of a well- 
read poem, the thrill of an adventure 
story, the clear reasoning of a scientific 
article. My moments of keenest satisfac- 
tion are those in which the attention of a 
group reveals a sincere response to the 
thought and feeling of the printed 
page. 

The English teacher must still believe 
with Cicero: “Other relaxations are pe- 
culiar to certain times and stages of life, 
but the study of letters is the nourish- 
ment of our youth, and the joy of our old 
age.” 


An Assembly Committee at Work 


IRWIN J. ZACHAR' 


Ix THE East Side High School in New- 
ark a faculty-student committee is in 
charge of assemblies. This brief account 
of the way in which the committee func- 
tions is presented not because the com- 
mittee at East Side is unique but because 
it appears to have succeeded in becom- 
ing an integral, intimate, and vital part 
of the educational processes of the school. 

On the basis of our experience we are 
convinced that a faculty-student assem- 
bly committee serves best to demon- 
strate to a school that the assembly is, 
not a mere “‘side dish,”’ but a place where 
interesting, worth while, and inspiring 
things take place. It serves, also, to per- 
suade the student body that the assem- 
bly belongs to the students as well as to 
the principal and the teachers, A success- 
ful committee can, moreover, do much 
to enhance the institutional life of the 


* Teacher of English and chairman of Assembly 
Committee, the East Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; coeditor, Plays as Experience. 





school by encouraging curricular and ex- 
tracurricular activities, inculcating the 
spirit of team work and co-operation, and 
promoting creativity. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The principal of the school, Mr. 
William V. Wilmot, appointed as chair- 
man of the committee an English teacher 
with special training and experience in 
the preparation and direction of various 
forms of public performances. The chair- 
man was given the privilege of selecting 
both the faculty and student members. 
As the faculty representatives, the chair- 
man chose those who could be most help- 
ful to the teachers and students who 
would prepare the assembly programs. 
Accordingly, invitations were extended 
to the teacher of vocal music; the teacher 
of instrumental music; the school pianist ; 
a teacher of technical subjects, whose 
contribution included the training of 
boys in the operation of the motion-pic- 














ture projecting machine; the librarian, 
who is also in charge of audio-visual aids; 
and the chairman of the mathematics de- 
partment, who, at East Side, is tradition- 
ally in charge of the seating of pupils in 
the assembly. Later an intelligent and 
helpful member of the janitorial staff was 
added. Student members were selected 
on the basis of their interest and ability 
in announcing, planning, reporting, pub- 
licizing, and secretarial work. 

After the policies, procedures, and ad- 
ministrative details were worked out, the 
faculty members relinquished control 
of the over-all promotion, development, 
and supervision of the assembly program 
schedule to the student members and 
faculty chairman. The chairman then 
functioned as the faculty sponsor of the 
student committee and as the recognized 
director of all assembly activities. The 
other faculty members, though taking a 
less active role, placed their special skills 
and abilities at the disposal of any group 
in the school sponsoring an assembly 
program. 

As a rule, the assembly committee 
does not plan or direct individual assem- 
bly programs. The committee assumes 
these additional functions only for spe- 
cial occasions or, if it should be necessary, 
to fill in open assembly dates. Generally, 
each assembly program is presented by 
a student group with its own faculty 
sponsor. 


THE COMMITTEE IN OPERATION 
THE PRELIMINARY APPEAL 


At the beginning of the term a cir- 
cular is issued to each teacher in the 
school and an appeal is made to subject 
classes, clubs, home rooms, and activity 
groups to volunteer to present assembly 
programs. A list of open assembly dates 
is posted at the same time. Although the 
circular urges the necessity of active co- 
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operation on the part of both the student 
body and the faculty in insuring the suc- 
cess of the assembly schedule, it is an im- 
personal plea and one which obviates the 
necessity of forcing or cajoling teachers 
and student groups into presenting pro- 
grams. Moreover, the response is most 
encouraging. Virtually all the dates are 
filled when these circulars are returned, 
and the remaining dates are kept open 
for programs that evolve during the term 
from school and club activities and from 
class work. In fact, as the term progress- 
es, it is necessary to hold extra assem- 
blies to accommodate all the volunteers. 
Throughout the term the chairman and 
the other members of the committee 
watch for activities that may be encour- 
aged in assemblies and for groups and 
sponsors who may have been too modest 
when the preliminary circular was issued. 
These groups are invited to “show their 
stuff” before the assemblies, but they 
are not wheedled. 


THE PROSPECTUS OF THE PROGRAM 


About a month before the group is 
scheduled to present a program, a cir- 
cular is issued to the sponsor. This circu- 
lar serves as a reminder, as a gentle prod, 
as an additional expression of apprecia- 
tion, and as a request for the formulation 
of an outline, or prospectus, of the pro- 
gram. It also calls for a careful timing of 
each event on the program and for a 
knowledge, on the part of everyone con- 
cerned, of exactly where he fits into the 
program. 

Space permits the reproduction of this 
form only in part—that part dealing with 
the prospectus. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE PROGRAM 


You may, at this time, have already pretty 
well decided the exact number and order of the 
events on your program, or you may have 
decided upon only some of them. Be that as it 
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may, it would be best to list those events and 
participants that you are certain of at this 
point and to try to estimate as accurately as 
possible the time of each event. 

As they are functional, traditional, or re- 
quired by State laws, we list the first five events. 
These preliminaries, together with the seating 
of the audience, take about 10 minutes; hence 
you will have about ........ minutes for the body 
of your program. Events 1, 2, 3, we take care of, 
and also 4—unless you wish to afford one of 
your students the experience of reading the 
Bible and leading us in the Lord’s Prayer. In 
the event that Mr. Wilmot may need a little 
time to address the assembly, we are also tenta- 
tively including Event Number 5. We shall be 
able to tell you about a week before the pro- 
gram whether he will need the time. 


TENTATIVE ORDER OF EVENTS 


1. Announcement of group and sponsor present- 
ing program, by member of assembly com- 
mittee. 

2. Ceremony of the Flag, Senior class officers. 

3. “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung by 
audience. 

4. Bible-reading and the Lord’s Prayer, by 
(Estimated time of Events 1, 2, 3, and 

4 = 10 minutes) 

5. Mr. Wilmot (if he needs a little time to 

address the assembly). 
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10. Expression of appreciation and dismissal of 
the assembly, by member of assembly com- 
mittee. 

Total estimated time of program including 
all events = ............ minutes. 

Name of participants in addition to those 
listed above oA 











Will you have your own announcer? ............ 
If so, what is the student’s name? ........................ 








And at what point will he take over from our 


announcer .............-.- before Event 2 or before 
| REE 

Will one of your students read the Bible 
and lead in the Lord’s Prayer? .............. If so, 


what is the name of the student? _.............. 


About ten days before the program is 
to be presented, the prospectus, as pre- 
pared by the group and the sponsor giv- 
ing the program, is submitted to the 
chairman of the assembly committee. 
The chairman then notifies those faculty 
and student members of the committee 
whose help may be needed to enrich that 
particular program. He also arranges 
with the sponsor for a smooth articula- 
tion of the various parts of the program. 
As soon as the various events and the 
proper sequence and time allotments 
have been gone over again by both the 
sponsor and the chairman, the program 
is typewritten by the pupil secretary of 
the committee. Copies are distributed to 
the principal and to all those concerned 
with the smooth functioning of the as- 
sembly. Everyone knows exactly when 
and how he is to appear and how much 
time he is to have. This knowledge of the 
order of things, of the time allotted, of 
how everyone is to make his entrance 
and exit, makes for a precision and defi- 
niteness that is not too common in high- 
school assemblies. 

A typical program looks like this: 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM: APRIL 18 
SPRING Sports ASSEMBLY 


Sponsors 


Mr. BoGaTKOo, Baseball Coach 
Mr. Guarino, Track Coach 
NorMAN Kurtz, Announcer 


PROGRAM 
1. Ceremony of the Flag. 
2. “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


3. Bible-Reading and Lord’s Prayer, led by 
Lillian McNitsky. 





To. 
Il. 


12. 


me! 
gra. 
fror 


dail 











4. Mr. Wilmot. (About 2 minutes.) 
5. Norman Kurtz, introducing subsequent 
events. 


6. Bob Elliott, baseball co-captain, presenting 
a preview of the baseball season. (About 3 
minutes. ) 

7. Mike Behul, baseball co-captain, intro- 
ducing baseball squad. (About 3 minutes.) 

8. Tony Chirico, previewing track season and 
introducing track squad. (About 5 minutes.) 

9. Cheer Leaders, under supervision of Miss 
O’Hara. (About 5 minutes.) 

10. Movies: “Play Ball.” (About 11 minutes.) 

11. Group Singing, led by Miss Wilder. (About 
5 minutes.) 

12. Expression of appreciation and dismissal of 
assembly, by Norman Kurtz. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On the morning before each class is 
sent to the assembly a brief announce- 
ment concerning the nature of the pro- 
gram the students are to attend is read 
from the mimeographed bulletin issued 
daily by the office. Submitted to the 
office by the assembly committee, these 
announcements are essential in securing 
the proper mind-set on the part of the 
students. Those going to the assembly 
are entitled to know what to expect in- 
stead of being blitzkrieged emotionally 
and intellectually when they get there. 
These are typical announcements: 

1. By official proclamation of the Governor 
of our state, this week is to be observed in 
New Jersey as Good-Will Week. It is therefore 
appropriate that in our assembly programs we 
give serious thought to ways of perfecting the 
unity among all races, creeds, and groups of 
people that go to make up our state and our 
nation. 

You will go to the assembly twice this week. 
On Wednesday there will be a movie, music, 
and a speaker—all on the topic of Across 
Religious Barriers. On Thursday, a similar pro- 
gram will deal with the topic Across Racial 
Barriers. 

We have asked the speakers to reserve some 
time for you to ask questions or to make com- 
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ments of your own, and we sincerely hope that 
you will do so. 

2. On Wednesday we shall hold our Spring 
Athletic Assembly. We shall have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the members and coaches of the 
baseball and track teams and to wish them a 
successful season. We shall also see a baseball 
movie, called Play Ball. To round out the pro- 
gram, we shall have audience participation in 
cheers, led by Miss O’Hara’s cheer leaders, and 
in group singing, led by Miss Wilder. 

3. We are in for a musical treat. Our school 
Dance Orchestra—instructed by Mr. Di Nardo 
—will play for us. The orchestra will be led 
by a student, Ludwig Parlevecchio, who was 
elected to be leader by the Dance Orchestra 
Committee. Carmela Villani will be the vocalist. 

4. We shall have a panel discussion. The 
subject, Compulsory Military Training, is one 
of vital importance to people of your age. Mr. 
Jay, the sponsor of the discussion, and the five 
students who will speak have been most pains- 
taking in their efforts to make the discussion 
a success. 

But the ultimate success of the program will 
depend upon you, the audience—upon how in- 
telligently you listen and upon how actively 
you participate in the discussion when it is 
thrown open to the audience. Please bring paper 
and pencils with you. 

5. For this week’s assembly program we are 
indebted to our movie club, the Photo Patrons, 
and to Miss Martin, the club’s sponsor. 

After a brief talk on the aims of the club, 
the Photo Patrons will show us some movies. 
These movies are not the usual sort of thing; 
they were. written and photographed by the 
members of the club—with our own East Side 
students as actors. One film, Escape to Freedom, 
contrasts life under democratic control with 
life under a dictatorship. A second film depicts 
activities of our East Side Commandos. 


EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 


In some schools rating scales and pop- 
ularity contests are utilized in evaluat- 
ing and criticizing assembly programs. 
These devices make for invidious and un- 
fair comparisons, however. A program 
should be evaluated and criticized as it 
is being prepared and should be present- 
ed only if it is certain to be successful. 

It is better and simpler for a member | 
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of the assembly committee to thank pub- 
licly, at the conclusion of the program, 
all those who contributed to its success. 

The oral expression of appreciation 
should be followed by written ones, in the 
form of thank-you notes, which also re- 
view the contributions made by those re- 
ceiving the letters, For persons within 
the school, letters of this kind may, in 
general, be written by the student mem- 
bers of the committee; for those without 
the school, by the chairman. 


This, in essence, is the manner in 
which our assembly committee was or- 
ganized and is functioning. It may be 
said that we, at East Side, are unusually 
fortunate in the number and variety of 
skills and abilities brought to the com- 
mittee by both the faculty and the pupil 
members. True. But in every school 
there are sources of talent—often latent 
or unused—which may be encouraged 
and developed by a faculty-student as- 
sembly committee. 


Opportunities for Guidance in the English Class 


NAOMI HOPE WARREN® 


From the writings of Quintilian, Aris- 
totle, Plato, and other great teachers we 
learn that not mere intellectual achieve- 
ment but moral stability has long been 
considered the desired outcome of true 
teaching. The growth and progress of na- 
tions may be traced as a corollary of the 
moral fiber of the people; with the decay 
of the one comes the downfall of the 
other. No sincere teacher needs to be con- 
vinced that moral training is an essential 
part of true education. By the example 
of their own conduct even more than by 
their precepts all teachers worthy of the 
name have set high standards of moral 
integrity. 

The philosophy which caused the Puri- 
tans to erect church and school buildings 
side by side and to make them the center 
of community thought and activity has 
been noticeably losing ground since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, From 
the doctrine of freedom to worship God 
according to our own lights we have de- 
scended too generally to the practice of 

making a fetish of materialism. To be 


* Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, N.J. 





modern, regardless of ethics, is the domi- 
nant impulse of most of us. We blame it 
on science; but when such a great con- 
temporary scientist as Robert A. Milli- 
kan states, “The practical preaching of 
modern science—and it is the most in- 
sistent and effective preacher in the 
world today—is extraordinarily like the 
preaching of Jesus. Its keynote is serv- 
ice, the subordination of the individual 
to the good of the whole,’ then our ma- 
terialistic theory‘ sounds what it is— 
shoddy! 

“But,” you say, “what has this to do 
with English and guidance?” 

Well, here is the heart of the whole 
matter. When adults do not know where 
to look for a satisfactory existence 
and wonder what is wrong and why, 
they blame the schools. Everybody 
turns to the schools for the solution. 
A great opportunity and a great re- 
sponsibility are at hand for the educa- 
tors; but when have there not been? 
“The old order changeth,” “the cap- 


2 Robert A. Millikan, Evolution in Science and 
Religion (Yale University Press, 1927), p. 83. 
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tains and the kings depart,” and now the 
teachers are being challenged to save 
civilization. 

How are we answering this demand? 
Guidance is the magic term which we ap- 
ply—often to the bewilderment of all 
concerned—to every problem child. We 
may give it such special titles as ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance,” “Character Educa- 
tion,” or “Moral Training.” We appoint 
“Guidance Officers” to have occasional 
interviews with pupils. Sometimes these 
conferences produce good results; fre- 
quently they do not. Often the home- 
room teachers are called upon to devote 
one or two periods a week to organized 
guidance programs. These, also, may be 
worth much—or worse than nothing. 
Then there are the diagnostic tests, in- 
telligence tests, personality-profile tests. 
Everything supposed to be measurable 
is chalked down, and a well-classified 
pupil is shoved along the ramp to a 
teacher who, following the mechanical 
setup, plans her work to take care of the 
so-called problem children at the upper 
and lower intelligence levels. It’s a very 
neatly indexed mechanistic system; but 
there is an inconveniently large unknown 
factor X which is blissfully ignored. 

At a meeting of the Head Masters’ 
Association held in Atlantic City on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1938, Dr. William W. Comfort, 
president of Haverford College, stated: 

There is a common type of instructor who is 
nothing but an animated machine, a technical 
expert who proceeds by rule of thumb, and 
who has no mercy or milk of human kindness, 
no inner life, no unseen depths of inspiration. 

What right has a man who has adopted 
teaching youth as his profession to wash his 
hands of all responsibility for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his students? If education neglects the 
spiritual, it is unworthy of the name. 

Broken homes are responsible for an ap- 
palling and unprecedented number of youths 


nervously unstrung, and consequently, the 
moral and spiritual education of youths is 
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up to the schools and colleges. It is their most 
urgent duty and they are not meeting it.’ 

For several years I have been acutely 
aware of this condition. When a teacher 
picks up a newspaper and reads a start- 
ling headline and then with bated breath 
scrutinizes the article to learn the sordid 
details of arrest for robbery, drunken 
driving, or worse crime of young men 
who should be among the finest citizens 
of their community, something dynamic 
ought to happen to that teacher. But all 
too often she gets only a sentimental, 
mentally befogged reaction which goes 
only as far as the following maudlin ex- 
pressions of regret: “Oh, horrors! Did 
you see this article? You must have 
taught these boys, too. It was only three 
years ago that they were in my class— 
such bright, handsome lads. My dear, 
what could their parents have been doing 
to let such a terrible thing occur?” Yes, 
she blames the thoughtlessness of the 
parents; but why doesn’t she take some 
of the responsibility, too? What was she 
thinking of several years ago when those 
boys were in her class? Wasn’t she more 
absorbed in teaching absolute construc- 
tions and predicate nominatives, in giv- 
ing standard tests and graphing results 
than she was in learning what her pupils 
did outside school, what and whom they 
admired, and why? All of these things 
might have been expressed in their reac- 
tions to different parts of the English 
course; but it required planning, mental 
alertness, and human sympathy on the 
part of the teacher to discover how pupils 
really feel, think, and act. It is much 
easier and less disturbing to teach 
formal grammar as such than it is 
to explore a human soul and prepare 
it to face not merely the next six weeks’ 
test but the test of life today and in all 

3 Reported in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Febru- 
ary 13, 1938. 
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the days to come—ten, twenty, thirty 
years from now. 

The pupils of our high school enter in 
the tenth grade. Many of them reach 
their sixteenth birthday during the sec- 
ond half of the tenth year. It is around 
this time that we have the greatest num- 
ber of pupils dropping out of school. 
Since I have held the English chairman- 
ship for this term, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to help to organize the units of in- 
struction and to judge the results. One of 
the aims of this term’s English has been 
to make sure that each pupil has a thor- 
ough grounding in technical English and 
in the fundamentals of composition. 

At the beginning of each term’s work 
with these tenth-graders I have noted a 
general tendency on their part to confuse 
number with person. As I was presenting 
the declension of first person pronouns to 
this term’s class (which I had had but 
two days), I decided to ask each pupil to 
write his own autobiography. This, of 
course, focused the idea of first person. 
When, a little later in the term, we shall 
read biographies and autobiographies, 
the class will be likely to avoid confusing 
the terms. However, the most valuable 
outcome of this composition, as I see it, 
lies in the opportunity it gives me to 
know my pupils at the beginning of the 
term. Without exposing these pupils to 
nervous fears and self-consciousness, I 
can learn from their compositions not 
only what technical material they need 
to be taught but also what kinds of hu- 
man bodies and souls I must guide to 
hold fast to the principles which are en- 
during, good, and true. 

The amount of information which I 
secured in this way amazed and filled me 
with humility. Since my pupils trusted 
me to help them to the extent that they 
told me really vital things about their 
lives, I resolved to make good use of this 





valuable guidance material. On a sheet 
of paper ruled the same as my temporary 
roll I made running notes to indicate the 
dominant characteristics of each child. 
Of course, I could use index cards with a 
filing system; but I did not want names 
beside these intimate personal pictures. 
I can match the roll and personality rec- 
ords when I desire, but it would not be 
fair to my pupils if I were to let these 
data be carelessly exposed. 

Even without statistical data, which 
are of value in proportion to the integ- 
rity with which a teacher interprets them 
the so-called problem children are as ob- 
vious as a Fourth of July rocket. A boy 
who has been too well acquainted with 
the sinners’ bench in the principal’s of- 
fice isn’t half so hard to cope with as the 
person who seems perfectly average. The 
bad boy soon shows his mischievousness, 
and then you know how to turn his en- 
ergy into safe channels. It is the quiet 
person who never causes any disturbance 
but goes more or less monotonously 
along the average path who seems to me 
to be the real problem. 

Such a mild, undistinguished boy just 
revealed himself in his autobiography. 
He was born after the death of his father 
and has never had‘a real home, for he has 
been moved around the country a great 
deal in his transfers from the home of one 
relative to another. The only time for 
play that he has ever known has been in 
school. Now that he is in high school, he 
is afraid that he cannot pass the required 
standards in several subjects and will 
have to leave school as soon as he is 
sixteen. 

A very well-behaved girl who does her 
work regularly but with no evident pleas- 
ure remarked in her composition that 
both her parents were born in Russia and 
had never had any education. They came 
to the United States when they were 
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mere children—sixteen years old. To 
this day they speak only Russian and 
have not become naturalized. Neverthe- 
less, they are anxious for their daughter 
to graduate from high school, and al- 
though she has never been happy in 
school, she intends to endure it until she 
can please her parents by obtaining a 
high-school certificate. 

There are many children who have 
been shifted from school to school as 
their parents have traveled about the 
United States seeking employment. The 
number of fatherless or motherless child- 
ren is alarming, for more than half of the 
broken homes are not occasioned by 
death. I wonder how many teachers 
realize that some of the apparently in- 
different, sleepy girl-students have been 
earning their own livings by dancing in 
night clubs or serving as waitresses or 
check girls. Often these adolescents work 
until four o’clock in the morning, get 
several hours’ sleep, and come to school 
heavy-eyed but not stupid, mischievous, 
and not ill enough to attract any particu- 
lar attention. 

If school does not make a vital appeal 
to such youngsters, they can quit when 
they reach their sixteenth birthday or at 
any time thereafter. The smooth wheels 
of the school machine will run along just 
the same. Any boy or girl who is not 
standardized and slick enough to con- 
form gets knocked off, perhaps crushed; 
and who knows or cares? 

It seems to me that if a teacher really 
loves her work—and if she does not, she 
is a social parasite and a positive men- 
ace—she will know her subject well 
enough not to overlook any of its essen- 
tials. But if she knows and loves her 
pupils, she cannot be bored by teaching 
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the same things term after term. Hera- 
clitus once said that we can never twice 
descend into the same stream; so it is 
with teaching. Even identical twins do 
not think the same or live identical lives. 
Every pupil is a new challenge to adapt 
worth-while tools of life to his needs as 
a child of today and as a citizen of to- 
morrow. 

As an English teacher I think that any 
intelligent child can and should learn the 
difference between finite verbs and ver- 
bals. Probably boys and girls do not 
place the same degree of importance on 
the acquisition of such knowledge. They 
want to learn about life. Pupils who do 
not display any marked interest in for- 
mal grammar are not necessarily morons. 
If the teacher can bring young people to 
recognize that literature reflects the ex- 
periences, thoughts, and emotions of all 
mankind, she has enriched their lives. 
Once our pupils begin to realize the pow- 
er of the spoken or written word, we shall 
not have to cram the forms of expression 
into unwilling minds. 

When a bond of understanding and 
confidence has been established between 
pupil and teacher, we can happily and 
efficiently liberate our classes from such 
technical ogres as split infinitives and 
dangling participles. We shall be wiser 
and richer in human relationships from 
what our pupils have taught us; and, 
teacher and pupil alike, if we have given 
of our best, we have learned our limita- 
tions and the means of overcoming them. 
We shall never again be satisfied to half- 
know, but like Tennyson’s Ulysses, we 
shall ever be 


One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 





For a number of years the Communica- 
tions Department of Stephens College 
has included an English Usage Clinic as 
an individualized instructional feature. 
The clinic is set up as an adjunct to class 
work in writing and offers assistance to 
students who have severe difficulties in 
written expression. An instructor trained 
in the three fields of reading, writing, and 
speaking conducts the clinical work, 
serving as both instructor and counselor 
to students enrolled. Any student in the 
college may request clinical assistance, 
and any instructor may refer a student to 
the clinic. Frequently, a teacher of a 
class area in Communications may refer 
a girl to clinic in order that the class pro- 
cedure may be supplemented with the 
individual instruction. On the other 
hand, a teacher of social studies, sci- 
ence, psychology, or literature may in- 
dicate on the frequent Individualized 
Instruction Reports that a _ student 
should be checked by the English Us- 
age clinician. On some occasions, a 
faculty adviser of a girl may arrange to 
have her entered in clinic, and not in- 
frequently parents request that their 
daughter be given clinical assistance. 

Meeting for one conference period of 
half an hour each week (or oftener if the 
case demands), the student and the 
clinician attack the writing problem 
jointly. Often a student will bring assign- 
ments made by instructors in other 
classes—writing of a critical review, an 
investigative paper, a summary—but 
more often the clinician selects the drill 


* Clinician, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 





The Oral Approach in Problems of Writing 


MELVENE M. DRAHEIM' 


materials after she has observed work 
done by the student. 

In the year now closing, more than 
225 students have come to the English 
Usage Clinic for instruction. A few have 
remained for the full year, some have 
worked for a semester, and many have 
stayed for six weeks, ten weeks, or twelve 
weeks, depending upon the seriousness of 
the writing need and the progress demon- 
strated. 

The chief cause for referral is the stu- 
dent’s inability to spell. There are mul- 
tiple reasons for this lack of ability; but, 
interestingly enough in the majority of 
spelling cases, the student’s initial con- 
fidence in skill in spelling is achieved 
through re-educating the listening-speak- 
ing habits. 

The following list of errors in spelling 
indicates the type of spelling “dis- 
turbance”’ that is encountered: 

physicans for physicians 











georgous gorgeous 
buzzy busy 
charactoristics characteristics 
discribtion description 
announamous anonymous 
piticular particular 
pretain pertain 
villiages villages 
rehibilitation rehabilitation 
ingrediences ingredients 
comintator commentator 
rediculous ridiculous 
enviorment environment 
similiar similar 
Babtist Baptist 
undoubtably undoubtedly 
handaling handling 


Assuming that rapid, careless speech 
has distorted the letter arrangement in 
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words and that indistinct, badly in- 
flected speech has played tricks on the 
careful listener—to say nothing of the 
casual or careless listener—the clinician 
proceeds as follows: 

1. The student is asked to listen to the word 
as it is pronounced clearly by the clinician. The 
word is then repeated by the student. 

2. The student is asked to listen as the word 
is broken down into syllables with each syllable 
given extra emphasis. 

3. The student is asked to write the word by 
syllable “breaks” as it is again pronounced by 
the clinician. 

4. Finally, the student writes as she pro- 
nounces in syllables and as she pronounces the 
word as a whole. 


Employing such a simple procedure as 
this, the instructor is amazed at the im- 
provement in “spell-ability” which comes 
with the sharpened listening and more 
precise speaking of the student. Exag- 
geration is necessary at first in the at- 
tacking of such items as these which 
figure on any spelling casualty list: 


re cog nize ac cid ent al ly 
per man ent ath lete 

ev i dent ly cor res pond ence 
vil lain ir re sist ible 

de fin it e ly 


To pronounce the word correctly, to 
hear frequent repetition of such correct 
pronunciation, to duplicate the “‘heard” 
sounds in writing, to view the word in 
writing and then to repeat it as a final 
test—all these are common-sense aids 
which the student may employ. 

A second cause of a student’s referral 
to the Usage Clinic is an inability to con- 
struct sentences which express what the 
writer really wants expressed. Many 
students who are referred to clinic bring 
with them to the first conference, a 
paper which has been submitted to a 
class and which has been checked and 
returned. Such marginal notations as 
“N.S.” (not a sentence), “rambling,” 


“foggy thinking,” tell a tale of poor ex- 
pressional ability on the student’s part. 
One hodgepodge of scrambled thought 
went as follows: 


I sincerely believe, that a man, from the 

time of Washington, our first president was in 
office, that as long as history and books tell 
us about the wonderful things men have already 
done, why can’t they keep it up? 
The clinician, upon viewing such a mon- 
strosity, must assume but one thing, 
namely, that the student does have 
something to say. The problem is simply 
to ferret out that something. 

In this type of error—that of the 
scrambled sentence or rambling sentence 
—the clinician proceeds as follows: 


1. The student is asked to read aloud her 
sentence. If the student stumbles over badly 
formed letters—poor handwriting—she must 
begin again and continue without interruption 
and hesitancy until she has reached the last 
word. The sum-total whole must be heard by 
her in one connected reading aloud. 

2. The student is then asked: “Have you 
clearly expressed what you really wanted to 
say?”’ Almost without exception her answer 
will be: “I haven’t.” 

3. The student is asked to put aside her 
paper and phrase in her own words—conver- 
sationally—what she really meant. 

4. As the student phrases her first idea and 
the successive ones, the clinician takes down in 
writing what is said, word for word but minus 
the punctuation. 

5. Upon completing her rephrased ideas, the 
student is shown the dictation taken by the 
clinician. This piece of writing is then com- 
pared with the (discarded) first writing and con- 
clusions about terminating ideas and beginning 
new ideas are drawn. 


An improved version of the original 
sentence conveyed the following infor- 
mation: 


I sincerely believe that a man should be in 
the office of President of the United States. 
Our history books tell us the wonderful things 
men have done in the office from the time of 
Washington down to the present. Why can’t 
the men continue as leaders? 
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The basic rules for use of period, comma, 
and semicolon have been covered in a 
short period of review previously, and 
the student is able to supply terminal or 
end punctuation for her ideas. 

In some cases it is necessary for a 
student to work over her original sen- 
tence several times, but the final result is 
an obvious improvement. The student 
who wrote Version I below violated 
several rules in grammar: 


I 
Even though Avon is not very large, we have 
plenty of spirit, once you’re from Avon, we 
will all stick together. 


Following through on the five-step pro- 
cedure for remedying fuzzy sentences, 
she wrote: 
II 
Even though Avon is not very large, it has 


plenty of spirit. We who are from Avon will 
always stick together. 


Having heard her second sentence read 
aloud and having read it aloud herself, 
the student questioned her choice of 
“stick together’ as an expression. Her 
watchword for proofreading now seemed 
to be: ‘“‘What the eye cannot see, the 
ear may hear.” This student and numer- 
ous others who tended to repeat words 
several times within a single sentence 
began to question the extent of the work- 
ing vocabulary and to hunt for a supply 
of good synonyms which would enliven 
writing rather than dull it. 

In short, oral proofreading, which 
sharpens listening and improves speak- 
ing, is recommended for every student in 
English Usage Clinic. In silent proof- 
reading, the student-writer of the fol- 
lowing sentence missed the change of 
person: 


In those days we didn’t have good roads or 
fast transportation but rough, slow stage- 
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coaches. You realized the importance of your 
position. 
In the early phase of instruction, the 
clinician singled out the errors and 
highlighted them with vocal emphasis: 
In those days we didn’t have good roads or 
fast transportation but rough, slow stage 
coaches. You realized the importance of your 
position. 
When asked, “Who is we, you, your?” 
the student recognized the shift from 
first to second person and retraced her 
thinking in order to unify the subject. 
In the sentence which lacks parallel 
construction the oral proofreading as- 
sists. The clinician writes the sentence on 
paper in this manner: 


lack of vocabulary 


My most rapa ula 


ing difficulties are 
to express myself well. 


Her attendant question to the student is: 
“Are the two difficulties stated equally? 
Test it by reading aloud.” The student 
has little difficulty in seeing and hearing 
that “lack,” a noun plus its prepositional 
phrase, and “to express,” an infinitive, 
are not equal or in “balance” from a 
listener’s point of view 

That oral proofreading pays dividends 
is evidenced by comments from students, 
a usual one being, “My writing faults 
stand out like sore thumbs when I read 
my papers aloud to a roommate or even 
just to myself.” That improvement in 
writing can be seen by other persons 
working with the clinical student is 
shown by comments which referral in- 
structors make to the clinician or to the 
student. 

The procedure for dismissal from 
clinic is as follows: When satisfactory 
progress in clinical sessions has been 
made, the student is consulted about the 
matter of dropping clinic. In addition, 
another instructor—referral teacher, ad- 
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viser, or Communications class teacher— 
is shown the folder of written work which 
has been completed for clinic. When 
student, clinician, and outside instruc- 
tor all agree that dismissal is possible, 
the evaluation of the clinical experience 
is made by the girl. Two of the questions 
asked on the dismissal questionnaire are: 
(1) “How valuable was the clinical help 
in view of your original writing need?”, 
and (2) ‘‘What proof do you have of your 
progress or your lack of progress at this 
time?” 

Typical answers to the questions are 
these: ‘Since I have had clinic, my spell- 
ing errors have decreased.” “I have more 
confidence in my writing for radio 
class.” ‘‘My teachers have commented 
on my improvement in expression of 
ideas.” ‘‘None of my papers has been 
marked down because of spelling.” 
“Lately I wrote a report for geography 
which caused me no trouble.” “Mother 
and Dad have noticed improvement in 
content and form in my letters.” “One 
of my teachers mentioned my improve- 
ment in writing the investigative paper.”’ 


\ 
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The merit in the clinical plan of in- 
struction lies in the fact that a variety 
of methods of remediation may be tried 
in the two-person, student-instructor, 
situation. However, having tried the 
listening-speaking remediation in spell- 
ing with students in clinic and having 
found it successful, the clinician carried 
the same procedures into the class area 
in which twenty-two students were en- 
gaged in problems of spelling, sentence 
structure, and vocabulary. Improved 
writing resulted in the group remediation 
as well. Three of the five ‘‘Failing Errors 
in Written Work at Stephens College” 
have been designated by members of the 
Language Skills Committee as (1) errors 
in spelling, (2) comma splices or run-on 
sentences, and (3) period faults. In re- 
mediation methods for these three, the 
clinical procedures described above have 
shown results. In the two remaining 
types of error—omission of apostrophe 
and disagreements between subject and 
verb or between pronoun and antece- 
dent—oral proofreading methods are 
being studied. 


Education against Hate 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND* 


Tae class slogged in. Some of the pu- 
pils were openly belligerent; others were 
only mildly so; none expressed enthusi- 
asm. “Why do we have to take this?” 
was the query evident on every face. 
This was a class in remedial reading. And 
the pupils hated it! 

At the opening faculty meetings we 
had heard a number of inspirational lec- 
tures on “Education against Hate.” 
Here was a chance to do something about 
it. 


*San Bernardino (Calif.) High School. 





Obviously the first problem was to 
change the emotional attitude of these 
pupils toward reading. Every activity 
which might possibly contribute pleasure 
was chosen, and for the first few weeks 
“work” reading was definitely avoided. 

The pupils were introduced to an at- 
tractive array of books which the teach- 
er, with the assistance of the librarian, 
selected in deference to their reading 
tastes. The teacher tactfully guided the 
pupils in their choice so that each one 
might have a book that not only was easy 
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enough for him to read but also was on 
his level of interest. The teacher circu- 
lated among the readers discussing with 
them, in a friendly and informal way, 
the books that they were reading. When 
a student finished a book, he recorded on 
a 5X7 card its title and the author’s 
name, the number of pages, and whether 
or not he liked the book. These cards 
were filed so that other students might 
refer to them for “recommended” books 
to read. Occasionally the class would dis- 
cuss very informally the books they had 
been reading so that others might know 
which were the “best’’ books. Occasion- 
ally, too, the teacher or the librarian 
would bring some new and attractive 
books, read some of the “‘best’’ parts, tell 
a bit about them, or arrange an interest- 
ing display in the “library” corner. 

The library corner was instrumental 
in changing the attitude of the pupils 
toward reading. There, in addition to 
displays, pictures, and books, we had a 
collection of magazines which the pupils 
might read. There, too, they might 
browse or chat quietly with the teacher 
about anything from books to their per- 
sonal problems. 

These informal talks helped the teach- 
er to understand the pupils, to appreciate 
their problems, and to break through the 
antagonistic attitude which many of 
them had. When one little Mexican girl 
who had never before ventured a remark, 
declared one morning, “I just love to 
read,” it seemed that the icy hatred was 
cracking. When the boy who was habi- 
tually truant interrupted the instructor’s 
fourth-period class to get the name of the 
book she had mentioned in class so that 
he could check it out of the library, it 
seemed that progress was being made. 
When the same boy stayed after school 
that night to read, the teacher was en- 
couraged. When she found him waiting 
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at her door when she arrived at school at 
7:45 the next morning, she was astound- 
ed, and when he asked if he might tell 
the class about his book, she decided that 
it was time to begin “work” reading— 
with safety. 

However, pleasure reading was never 
neglected, and every attempt was made 
to make work reading pleasurable. 
Verse choir served to get the bashful 
students to speak out and also improved 
oral reading. Individual and group read- 
ing gave practice so that no one was em- 
barrased. Later, dramatizations pro- 
vided material for oral reading. 

For vocabulary work a “word a day” 
chart proved fun, and individual lists on 
cards gave vocabulary drill in the form of 
games. Matching games at the board also 
provided pleasure at the same time that 
they gave much-needed practice on 
words. 

To develop ability to get the main 
idea, pupils brought newspaper clippings 
from which they cut the headlines, ex- 
changed, scrambled them, and then 
matched the headline with the story. 

Picturesque speech and effective ex- 
pressions were collected. Cartoons, jokes, 
and familiar quotations, too, were gar- 
nered, and at the end of the semester a 
number of the students had very valu- 
able individual collections of these 
things. 

Of course, all the work reading was 
not “fun.” The pupils did a lot of hard 
work, but an attempt was made to make 
it pleasant even when it was work, and 
always to make it purposeful. Following 
the suggestion made by Broom, Duncan, 
and others in their book, Effective Read- 
ing Instruction, we tried “‘to determine 
the needs and capacities of the pupils 
who are to be taught and to plan the in- 
struction accordingly.” 

Of course, we made use of all previous 














test data—I.Q., reading scores, and any 
other information which was available 
from the permanent record cards. In ad- 
dition, we gave a standard test, from the 
results of which we made a profile chart 
of the class and of each individual stu- 
dent so that we might locate specific in- 
dividual weaknesses as well as class 
needs. A conference was held with each 
student so that he might understand his 
own individual difficulties. All test in- 
formation was filed on 5 X 7 library 
cards for ready reference. 

These 5 X 7 record cards had, besides 
test data, other pertinent information 
about each student. This included in- 
formation about the student’s news- 
paper reading, his favorite books and 
magazines, hobbies, and _ leisure-time 
activities. On the back of the card we 
kept health data, a memorandum of 
speech defects, and information about 
the pupil’s vocational interests and extra- 
curricular activities.” 

To give us further assistance in diag- 
nosing each pupil’s problems, we asked 
the students to write the instructor a 
letter telling what they wanted help 
with, how they would like this English 
class conducted, what they liked about 
reading, and what caused them difficulty. 
The letters were very interesting. One 
boy said: 

To my way of thinking we should all read a 
book of our own choosing, a book that we would 
enjoy. I like books about horses and Western 
life. Will james writes good books on that sub- 
ject [Western life]. So does Zane Grey, and many 
others. All good books have a lot of words that 
will help you. Most of them will help you to 
understand reading. 


Another boy wrote: 


I have a few difficulties such as I daydream a 
lot. This may sound silly, but it is the truth. I 


2 Miss Holland will be glad to send a copy of the 
card to anyone requesting it and inclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope of proper size. 
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like to read interesting stories, mainly sports 
and about the Army, Navy, and Marines. I am 
taking training to be a machinist. I think the 
class should be conducted in a business-like 
manner. I believe that if the whole class read a 
story and then have a discussion about it that 
you will get more good out of the reading of the 
story. 

A Mexican girl diagnosed her difficulties 
thus: 

I am kind of slow in reading, and I have a 
hard, well not a very hard time in pronouncing 
words. Sometimes I know the word, but I just 
seem to forget how to say it. 

Time proved that most of the students 
had diagnosed their difficulties quite ac- 
curately. Test evidence and class work 
corroborated their self-analyses. 

In analyzing the difficulties of these 
remedial students, we found that, in addi- 
tion to the reading problems as such, the 
pupils were handicapped by physical, 
emotional, and social difficulties which, 
Center and Persons point out, are com- 
mon with remedial classes:(1) nervous in- 
stability, (2) eye defects, (3) chronic dis- 
couragement, (4) antagonism to reading, 
(5) bad habits, (6) limited native ability, 
and (7) lack of interest. 

Because of these special problems 
which remedial students have, the in- 
structor needs to be a particularly “un- 
derstanding”’ individual. She must have 
a broad concept of “reading.” She must 
realize that reading involves the inter- 
pretation of other things besides word 
symbols. She should be aware of the fact 
that even high-school students may not 
have “reading readiness,’ because they 
lack the rich background which makes 
possible the interpretation of word sym- 
bols. 

In remedial reading classes we must 
be concerned with the elimination of as 
many physical difficulties as possible. 
Important as this is, it is probably not so 
important as the treatment of emotional 
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problems. The boy who stutters, the girl 
who will not speak up, the students who 
are embarrassed by a foreign accent—all 
have problems as handicapping as defec- 
tive eyes, defective ears, or poor physi- 
cal health. 

In all the work an attempt was made 
to help each pupil recognize his weakness 
and work on it. In his folder an individual 
chart of his progress showed him just how 
much he was achieving. At the end of the 
semester a standard test showed that al- 
most every pupil had raised his reading 
grade—many as much as one or more 
years. 
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Probably the most important achieve- 
ment, however, did not show on the test 
scores. The fact that pupils came “‘will- 
ingly to read,” smiled and worked during 
the class, left with books under their 
arms, or stayed to read and chat after 
class was the most encouraging thing 
about our remedial reading program. As 
“education against hate,” the remedial 
reading program can make a valuable 
contribution to high-school pupils. If 
pupils can be led to come “‘willingly to 
read,” their reading will improve, and, 
as a result, English work will improve, 
along with work in all other subjects. 


Dictionary W ork 


DAVID T. ARMSTRONG’ 


No SCHOOL genuinely interested in the 
well-rounded development of the stu- 
dents can afford to ignore dictionary 
work. A dictionary is a complicated book 
to find one’s way about in. Some instruc- 
tion in its use is both desirable and neces- 
sary. There are so many types of infor- 
mation to be found in a dictionary that a 
systematic knowledge of its use will 
make it an extremely valuable handbook 
to the student who masters the special 
technique of using it intelligently. 
Because we have a serious vocabulary 
deficiency in our student body, the school 
administrators were sufficiently aroused 
to do something about the problem. One 
phase of the answer recommended the 
purchase of seventy-five dictionaries. 
This meant one dictionary for each home 
room and a set of thirty-five dictionaries 
for the use of the English teachers in 
their respective classes. There are eight- 
een weeks in our school term and there 


* Head of the English department, Emerson High 
School, Union City, N.J. 





are fifteen teachers in the English de- 

partment. It was arranged to assign the 

thirty-five dictionaries to each teacher 
for a week. Since our normal teaching 
load is five subject-matter periods, it was 
necessary to distribute and collect the 
books in each teaching period. This was 
an inconvenience, but for experimental 
purposes it seemed justified, because 
each student could be given a dictionary 
to work with for five periods in the course 
of a week. 

The week’s work was arranged some- 
what as follows: 

Monpay: Explanation of the types of material 
contained in the dictionary with a minimum 
of practice in finding key items 

TuEspay: Supervised study using a dictionary 
worksheet (to be described below) 

WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY: Use of worksheets 
to find a representative variety of the in- 
formation most dictionaries supply 

Fripay: An achievement test to measure prog- 

ress made (in this test no item previously 

called for is repeated, but in general the items 
are easier to find than those asked for on the 
practice sheet) 
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A sample worksheet is presented here- 
with because this, after all, is the most 
concrete part of this teaching device. 


WORKSHEET NO. 1 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Directions to the Student: Each of the fol- 
lowing questions can be answered by the cor- 
rect use of the dictionary. For example, if you 
were asked which part of the body would be 

affected if a person had ophthalmia, you would, 

by looking up the word “‘ophthalmia” on page 

547, find that ophthalmia is ‘an inflammation 

of the eye.” You are asked to indicate the page 

on which you find the answer as well as the 
correct answer. 


EXAMPLE: Which part of the body would be 
affected if a person had angina pectoris? 


heart 


What is the atomic weight of the element 


helium? Page ............. BIE cscctntcinees 

. What do the following abbreviations mean? 
Q.E.F. Page ............. Answer ............. 
5.0) BB iiccenccsinee Answer. ...........-. 
ee Answer ............. 


. The noncolloquial past tense of the word 


dive is ............ a Answet ............. 
. Where is Pike’s Peak? Page ............. An- 
ee 


. Which pronunciation is correct? sec’ - re- - 


ta-ry, sec’-re-ta’-ry, or sec-re-la’-ry 
Pug 22 Answer ............. 


. Which pronunciation is correct? dik’. shan. - 


é’-ri or dic’-shon--d'-ry Page ............ 
Answer ...........-. 


. Which is the correct pronunciation of this 


word? sak-ri-fis’ or sak’-ri-fais Page 


. Good-bye is a contraction of ............. Page 


Bate Aner’ :..........-. 


. The word depend is derived from the _......... 


language. The prefix de means _......... and 
the verb pendco means ............. ete 


The word retort is from an Old French 
word, derived from the Latin word .. 

which is the past participle of the ‘word. 
This comes from the prefix . . meaning 
itiendinal and the root _ooesve.-Meaning............ 
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11. Write the English phrase that gives the 
correct translation of each of the following 
foreign phrases: 


a corps perdu Page ............. Answer............. 
non possumus Page ............. Answer ............. 
mehr Lichi Page ............. Answer ............. 
mal de mer Page ............« Answer ............. 


12. Indicate the syllable of Vladivostok on which 
the secondary accent falls. Page ........ hep 
Answer ............. 

13. An ordnance is a municipal law or ruling. 
This statement is true or false. Page ............ 
Answer ............. 

14. If you were served a steak which was 
coriaceous, could you eat it? Yes or No? 
PID: ic ccsieee Answer ............. 

15. The word biannual and the word semiannual 
have the same meaning. This statement is 
true or false. Page ............. Answer ............. 

16. Lope de Vega was a great Italian writer. 
This statement is true or false. Page ............ 
Answer............. 

17. Robert Burton and Phillip Massinger died 
in the same year. This statement is true or 
false. Page ............. Answer ............. 

18. Who discovered the element oxygen? Page 
sulldecebiahdi Answet ............. 

19. Honi soit qui mal y pense is the motto of 
a re a 

20. If a man committed a lapsus linguae, what 
would he be guilty of? Page -........... 
Answer ............. 

21. What does the sign f after the word coigne 
mean? Page ............. SIE ctecnscce 

22. Penumbra comes from the Latin word 
sdddddeedan meaning ............. and the Latin 


23. Indicate the syllable of the word incavation 
on which one primary accent falls. Page 
nitintati a 


24. Divide zodlogy into syllables, Page............. 
Answer ............. 


25. Divide onomatopeia into syllables. Page 
aammeenet Answet ............. 


The skills that will be developed may 
perhaps best be illustrated by a consider- 
ation of the search to be made to find the 
following representative items: 

No. 1. The student will look up “heli- 
um”’ and find a statement about helium 
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but not the atomic weight. Some stu- 
dents will be stuck at that point. Those 
who pay no attention to the direction 
“See Element,’ will perhaps take the 
hint when those two words are pointed 
out to them. The word “element”’ is de- 
fined and described on page 267, and 
there is a reference to a table of elements 
on pages 268-69. It is only when one 
turns to this table and traces helium 
across to the column headed “Atomic 
Weight” that one discovers that the 
atomic weight of helium is 4.0. 

This was a long search, but this is pre- 
cisely the type of work that must be done 
when a work of reference is consulted. 

No. 3. Some grammar may be taught 
in this dictionary work. Most students 
think the past tense of dive is dove. When, 
as a result of a search they made, they 
discover that dived is the noncolloquial 
(formal) past tense and that dove is a col- 
loquial form, they naturally ask, ““What 
does colloquial mean?” To which the 
brutal, but educationally important, re- 
ply is, “You have a dictionary; look it 
up!” 

No. 6. The answer to this may seem a 
trick to deceive the unwary. Either or 
both pronunciations are correct. How- 
ever, the one given first is preferred. Too 
many students have the opinion that, of 
all questions asked in school, one answer 
is right and the other is wrong. It is a 
wholesome educational exercise to learn 
that there may be two correct and ac- 
ceptable ways to pronounce a word. One 
of the outcomes is that they may be 
more tolerant to such pronunciations as 
ts’ + 6+late and ni - ther. 

No. 8. This is a piece of information 
which immediately endows a common, 
prosaic, and casual utterance with high 


significance. I learned this fact from the 
notes to one of Shakespeare’s plays 
edited by Henry Hudson. But so few of 
the small number of students who read a 
play by Shakespeare read the notes that 
a large majority of students will be for- 
ever ignorant of this fact unless it is 
specifically called to their attention. 

These worth-while concomitant learn- 
ings are quite likely to take place in do- 
ing a dictionary assignment because of 
the range of material covered and be- 
cause the dictionary is a fascinating book 
once you learn how to make it yield up 
its secrets. 

No. 16. To find the answer to this 
question a student will probably look 
up Lope and De unsuccessfully. The en- 
try in this dictionary was made under 
Vega. 

No. 18. The same procedure may be 
followed in finding the answer to this 
question as was used for No. 1. The in- 
formation is given in the same table. If a 
student gets No. 1 right and does not 
get No. 18 right, he still has not mastered 
the technique of running down diction- 
ary clues. 

No. 21. The sign f representing a vari- 
ant of a word is explained in the intro- 
ductory note at the beginning of the dic- 
tionary. Items of this type are included 
because they make scanning of prose ma- 
terial necessary to find the answer with- 
out reading all the fine-print material. 

By asking the appropriate questions, 
almost any predetermined fact can be 
brought to light within the limits of the 
dictionary. To assist teachers, some of 
the publishers will supply helpful teach- 
ing material sufficient for one class. This 
material makes a fine introductory les- 
son. 
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Design for Reading: Six Biblographies for 
Intercultural Understanding 


MURRAY A. GOLDBERG’ 


In the distance I saw an animal. As I came closer I saw it wasa man. As I came 
still closer I recognized my brother.—ErRNiE Mort, in None but the Lonely Heart. 


Tre sovereign remedy for intolerance 
and prejudice will not be intellectual but 
emotional. Irrational hatreds cannot be 
reasoned with, nor will suspicion melt 
away when confronted by statistical 
tables. Brotherhood among the peoples 
and the nations of the world will prevail 
in proportion to the sympathy with 
which people feel the identity of human 
need, sacrifice, and aspiration every- 
where. Tolerance will grow out of the 
art of the novelist, not the work of the 
scientist; it will emerge from the magic 
of the movie-makers, not the surveys of 
the sociologist. 

It is through literature, in novel and 
biography especially, that we may come 
close enough to recognize our brothers. 
It is there that one may get the deepest 
emotional insights, the clearest psycho- 
logical perceptions. There one may fol- 
low the growth of personality, the de- 
velopment of a human soul, with an in- 
timacy life itself can never afford. A 
good book will bring us closer to the 
Chinese than the fastest plane. 

The teacher of English, therefore, is 
in a position to make a deep-reaching 
contribution to intercultural understand- 
ing. He has always been alert to new 
means of increasing the amount and im- 
proving the quality of the individual 
recreational reading engaged in by stu- 
dents. The following bibliographies are 
presented as a reading design that has 


t Christopher Columbus High School, New York 
City. 
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proved effective in achieving both these 
objectives. Even more important, how- 
ever, they provide emotional, psychologi- 
cal, and factual appreciation of the rich 
diversity and the deeper oneness of our 
world. 

The titles included in these reading 
lists, it will be seen, are appropriate for 
students in the upper terms of high 
school. Much time has been spent in an 
effort to include in each bibliography 
every really first-rate literary achieve- 
ment that has a contribution to make to 
the theme. But, because the first-rate 
classics are so superbly good (and rare), 
no hesitation was felt in listing the sec- 
ond rate, and very little before deciding 
to admit the third rate, too. A student 
adventuring along the throbbing current 
of life that winds through each bibliog- 
raphy can read even a third-rate, con- 
temporary novel with absorption—and 
abiding profit. 

Each student should select one sub- 
ject on which he is willing and desirous 
to read widely. He should be encouraged, 
of course, to read titles in each category: 
fiction, biography, and general. (“‘Non- 
fiction” is an unfortunate term. Can any- 
one think of a better description of a 
vastly interesting book, other than tell- 
ing what it is not?) The student should 
be urged, in addition, to seek other at- 
tractive titles not listed, for the bibliog- 
raphy is meant to be suggestive rather 
than limiting. Unifying a student’s sup- 
plementary reading by relating the titles 
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to a common theme almost inevitably 
increases his reading. Interest, after all, 
is cumulative. To avoid placing brakes 
on the reading momentum of my own 
students, I have required no written 
book reports and only the briefest of oc- 
casional book talks. At the close of the 
term each student turns in a carefully 
annotated bibliography of his reading. 

Many variations on this design for 
supplementary reading will readily occur 
to the English teacher. Reading com- 
mittees on the several peoples might be 


formed, each to present a combined re- 
port to the rest of the class. Individual 
talks based upon his unified reading pro- 
gram might be presented by each student. 
A term paper could be an appropriate 
culmination of the reading activity. My 
own preference is for some kind of non- 
literary project, a sort of “field trip,” an 
adventure, an exploration, an interview, 
or a correspondence, conceived by the 
student himself and suggested by the 
general spirit of his reading for the 
term. 


I, THE NEGRO 


FICTION 


Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Fast, Freedom Road 

Buckmaster, Deep River 

Conrad, Nigger of the Narcissus 
Heyward, Porgy 

Cather, Sapphira and the Slave Girl 
Wright, Native Son 

Cullen, One Way to Heaven 

Van Vechten, Nigger Heaven 

Hurst, Imitation of Life 

Smith, Strange Fruit 

Steen, The Sun Is My Undoing 
Peterkin, Black A pril 

Johnson, Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man 
Means, Shuttered Windows 
Shakespeare, Othello 

O’Neill, All God’s Chillun Got Wings 
Connelly, Green Pastures 


BIOGRAPHY 


Washington, Up from Slavery 
Holt, George Washington Carver 
Hughes, Big Sea 

DuBois, Dusk of Dawn 


Buckmaster, Let My People Go 
Robeson, Paul Robeson, Negro 
Johnson, Along This Way 
Newcomb, Black Fire 

Handy, Father of the Blues 

Hughes, Not without Laughter 
McKay, A Long Way from Homie 
Brawley, Negro Builders and Heroes 


GENERAL 


Johnson, Black Manhattan 

Wright, 12,000,000 Black Voices 
Kotschnig, Slaves Need No Leaders 
Ottley, New World A-comin’ 

White, J Have Seen Their Faces 
Embree, 13 against the Odds 

Lots, Rising above Color 

Wells, Introducing Africa 

Sutherland, Color, Class and Personality 
Sterner, The Negro’s Share 

Klineberg, Characteristics of the American Negro 
Myrdal, American Dilemma 

The Crisis 

Negro Digest 

Opportunity 


II. THE ITALIAN 


FICTION 
Eliot, Romola 
Lytton, Last Days of Pompeii 
Sabatini, The Strolling Saint 
Kyle, Red Sky over Rome; The Apprentice of 
Florence 
DiDonato, Christ in Concrete 
Hersey, A Bell for Adano 
Mangione, Mount Allegro 
Pagano, Golden Wedding 


Silone, Bread and Wine; Fontamara 
Nathan, Enchanted A pril 
Crawford, Saracinesca 

Hawthorne, The Marble Faun 
Panetta, We Ride a White Donkey 
DeCapite, Maria 

Fante, Dago Red 

Lapolla, The Grand Gennaro 
Wharton, The Valley of Decision 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Panunzio, The Soul of an Immigrant 
Harsanyi, The Star-gazer 

Patri, Schoolmaster of the Great City 
Gunther, Mussolini 

Roeder, The Man of the Renaissance 
Merejkowski, Leonardo de Vinci 
Lansing, Leonardo 

Cellini, Autobiography 


DESIGN FOR READING 





Seldes, Sawdust Caesar 
Corsi, In the Shadow of Liberty 


GENERAL 
Sedgwick, Short History of Italy 
Tracy, Our Country, Our People, and Theirs 
Wilstach, Italian Holiday 
Federal Writers Project, Italians in New York 
Packard, Balcony Empire 
Sforza, Contemporary Italy 


Ill. THE JEW 


FICTION 
Wallace, Ben Hur 
Eliot, Daniel Deronda 
Asch, The Nazarene; Three Cities; The Mother 
Disraeli, Coningsby 
Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto 
Kelly, Little Aliens 
Cahan, The Rise of David Levinsky 
Feuchtwanger, The Oppermanns; Power 
Lewisohn, The Island Within 
Gollomb, Unquiet 
Roth, Job 
Fineman, Hear, Ye Sons 
Golding, Magnolia Street; Mr. Emmanuel 
Schneider, From the Kingdom of Necessity 
Halper, Sons of the Fathers 
Ross, Education of Hyman Kaplan 
Ferber, Fanny Herself 
Means, Children of the Promise 


BIOGRAPHY 


Antin, The Promised Land 
Fast, Haym Solomon, Son of Liberty 


Ferber, A Peculiar Treasure 

Lewisohn, Upstream 

Hindus, Green Worlds 

Garbedian, Albert Einstein 

Maurois, Disraeli 

Samuel, The World of Sholom Aleichem 

Goodman, Kingdom of Swing 

Hellman, Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Judge 

Hungerford, The Romance of a Great Store 


American 


GENERAL 


Janowsky, The American Jew 

Browne, This Believing World; Stranger than 
Fiction; How Odd of God 

Hecht, A Guide for the Bedeviled 

Rubenstein, Adventuring in Palestine 

Livingston, Must Men Hate 

Wise and Levinger, Mr. Smith, Meet Mr. Cohen 

Landis, Adventure in Understanding 

Finkelstein, The Religions of Democracy 

Wise, Jews Are Like That! 


IV. THE CHINESE 


FICTION 
Buck, The Mother; Sons; The Good Earth; 
Dragon Seed; The Young Revolutionist; A 
House Divided 
Hobart, Yang and Yin; Oil for the Lamps of 
China; River Supreme 
Stone, The Bitter Tea of General Yen 
Cronin, Keys of the Kingdom 
Yutang, Moment in Peking; A Leaf in the Storm 
Waln, House of Exile 
Bridge, Peking Picnic 
Suyin, Destination Chungking 
Taiyi, War Tide 
BIOGRAPHY 
Buck, Fighting Angel 
Spencer, The Exile’s Daughter 
Lowe, Father and Glorious Descendant 
Hahn, The Soong Sisters 
Sharman, Sun Yat-Sen 





Berkov, Strong Man of China 
Lin, Our Family 

Kuo, I’ve Come a Long Way 
Spencer, Three Sisters 

Der Ling, Imperial Incense 
Crow, Master Kung 


GENERAL 


Crow, 300,000,000 Customers 

Seager, The Pageant of Chinese History 

Yutang, The Importance of Living; My Country 
and My People 

Glick, Shake Hands with the Dragon 

Hahn, Mr. Pan; Ching to Me 

Browne, This Believing World 

Latourette, Brief History of the Chinese People 

Seager, The Chinese Are like That 

Snow, The Battle for Asia 

Crow, China Takes Her Place 
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V. THE RUSSIAN 


FICTION 


Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov; The 
Idiot; Crime and Punishment 

Gogol, Dead Souls 

Tolstoy, War and Peace; Anna Karenina 

Turgenev, Fathers and Sons 

Andreev, The Seven That Were Hanged 

Conrad, Under Western Eyes 

Strong, Wild River 

Alexsander, The Running Tide 

Felsen, Struggle Is Our Brother 

Gorki, A Book of Short Stories 

Sholokhov, And Quiet Flows the Don 

Hellman, The North Star 

Hindus, Moscow Skies 

Kataev, Time, Forward! 

Gollomb, Unguiet 

Asch, Three Cities 

Roth, Job 

Wylie, Furious Young Man 

Singer, The Brothers Ashkenazi 

Cahan, The Rise of David Levinsky 


BIOGRAPHY 


Strong, J Change Worlds 
Duranty, J Write as I Please 
Antin, The Promised Land 


Marie, Education of a Princess 
Fischer, My Lives in Russia 
Scott, Behind the Urals 
Stanislavsky, My Life in Art 
Hindus, Green Worlds 
Ludwig, Stalin 

Seroff, Dmitri Shostokavitch 
Steffens, Autobiography 
Maxton, Lenin 

Eastman, Heroes I Have Known 
Levine, Stalin 


GENERAL 


Duranty, U.S.S.R. 

Hindus, Mother Russia; Humanity Uprooted; 
Red Bread 

Williams, The Russians 

Sumner, A Short History of Russia 

Reed, Ten Days That Shook the World 

Crowther, Soviet Science 

Chamberlin, The Russian Enigma 

Skariatina, First To Go Back; A World Can 
End 

Franck, A Vagabond in Sovictland 

Johnson, The Soviet Power 

Willkie, One World 

Strong, Peoples of the U.S.S.R. 


VI. THE LATIN AMERICAN 


FICTION 


Alegria, Broad and Alien Is the World 
Azuela, The Underdogs 

Fombona, The Man of Gold 

Castro, Jungle 

Frank, Tales from the Argentine 
Hudson, Green Mansions; Tales of the Pampas 
Rivera, The Vortex 

Flandrau, Viva Mexico 

Hubbard, Cradle of the Storm 

Follett, Stars to Steer 

Kantor, Cuba Libre 

Conrad, Nostromo 

Menendez, Vayar: A Novel of Mexico 
White, El Supremo 

London, Cruise of the Snark 


BIOGRAPHY 


Waugh, Simon Bolivar 
Ybarra, Passionate Warrior; Young Man of 
Caracas 


Beals, Porfirio Diaz 

Beebe, Jungle Peace 
Duguid, Green Hell 

Rourke, Man of Glory 
Tschiffely, Tschiffely’s Ride 
Berup, Tenderfoot with Peary 
Fleming, Brazilian Adventure 


GENERAL 


Brenner, The Wind That Swept Mexico 

Gunther, Inside Latin America 

Peck, Roundabout South America 

Crow, Meet the South Americans 

Franck, Vagabonding down the Andes 

Halliburton, New Worlds To Conquer 

La Varre, Southward Ho! 

Sweet, History of Latin America 

Prescott, The Conquest of Mexico; The Conquest 
of Peru 
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Our Readers Think 





About Integration 


Tr only experiment ever tried here 
of a combined social studies—English pro- 
gram was terminated at the end of its 
first year because it was considered un- 
satisfactory by one of the instructors 
involved and by a sympathetic adminis- 
tration. 

When such an experiment involves 
two people, one of them usually does the 
majority of the work. When only one 
person is involved, the subject matter 
given emphasis is often that which is of 
primary Thterest to the teacher. These 
conclusions are, I believe, borne out by 
educators who have conducted such ex- 
periments under controlled conditions. 


MririAM B BootH 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


English (speaking, reading, spelling, 
writing) is a group of skills. We can’t 
teach them incidentally as an adjunct to 
social studies. 

Literature is an art whose appeal is 
mostly to the emotions based upon 
information. 


*[A new open-forum department in this maga- 
zine, to be devoted to readers’ brief comments upon 
current issues and particularly upon articles which 
appear in the Journal is here begun. 

The communications printed this month are in a 
sense comments upon the editorial of last May. They 
came to the editor in connection with some inquiries 
he sent out concerning combination of English with 
other courses. The opinions are too numerous to 
appear in one issue. This time only the first half 
(alphabetically) are presented; the others will be 
printed in the December issue. 

All readers are invited to send in their comments 
on this topic or on any other discussed in any fall 
issue of the Journal. We shall print as many as space 
will permit of those which show thinking, with or 
without emotion.—W. WILBuR HATrIELD.] 
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The social studies are information ap- 
pealing ninety per cent to reason. 

Each of these requires full time if it is 
to be done well. English and literature 
can add something to social studies; so- 
cial studies can add something to litera- 
ture. There is room for a friendly co-or- 
dination but not for integration. 

E. A. Cross 


GREELEY, COLORADO 


The English teacher has little enough 
chance now to satisfy the demands for 
satisfactory practical or literary results, 
let alone “personal’’ expression for the 
pupils. I have had students tell me in 
later years that the whole course of their 
lives had been steered away from wrong 
choices through discussions of choices 
made by characters in the literature read. 
I’d like time for more of this kind of 
work. 

LILLIAN ELiias DAVIS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


I am convinced after my eight years 
of teaching experience that the principles 
of punctuation, spelling, and grammar 
can be taught and the application made 
in everyday expression. However, there 
must be a constant check throughout the 
twelve grades. 

RACHEL McCarty Dopp 


BELLEFONTAINE (On10) HiGH SCHOOL 


Perhaps in this connection you will be 
interested in our attempt to get at the 
relationship between the study of Eng- 
lish and other subjects, as well as to de- 
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fine our own peculiar responsibilities. As 
the bulletin indicates, we approached the 
problem from a somewhat different point 
of view, but I think that we came out at 
the same place as you. We are trying to 
make the study of English something 
more than a miscellany and to arouse 
other departments to a sense of their 
responsibility in the field of language 


the issue. More and more, literature is 
crowded out by journalistic writing. 


LUELLA B. Cook 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


There is real danger that we'll be far 
worse off under the plan of joint teach- 
ing than we have ever been before. I 


REDUCING THE CONTENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


POSSIBILITIES TO BE DISCUSSED 


Responsibilities for learnings 





Allocated* 


Parliamentary pro- 
cedure 
(Home Room) 


. The form of the out- 


Shared* 


. Correct usage in daily 


speech 


. Correct forms, in prac- 


Retained 


. Understanding of 


grammatical relation- 
ships 


eo 
. Basic need for punc- 





line tice tuation 
(Social Studies) 

3. Use of the library for 3. Book reports 3. Basic principles of or- 
reference work ganization and devel- 
(Social Studies) opment of thought 

4. Form of bibliography 4. Note-taking 4. Increased proficiency 
(Social Studies) in use of language 

5. Spelling, pronuncia- 5. Form of letter 5. Improvement in style 


tion of special vocabu- 
lary , 
(Art, Home Econom- 
ics, Shop, etc.) 
6. Punctuation in special 6. 
contexts 
(Printing, Radio, 
News, etc.) 


6. Basic Spelling 


(Others to be added) 


* The forthcoming Guidebook for Common Practices in All School Work should make this sort of allo- 


cation and sharing possible. 


study. At the same time we are trying to 
pin down our own obligations. 

You will note that we have limited 
ourselves to the field of composition. A 
similar problem of definition confronts us 
in the field of literature. It has been my 
observation that too few people outside 
the field of English know what literature 
is, and what it’s good for, and our mod- 
ern textbooks aren’t helping to clarify 





know of one conscientious English teach- 
er who had to give up in despair after 
putting through two years of such co- 
operative teaching. After all, the integra- 
tion of subjects is best fostered by teach- 
ers who have knowledge and sympathy 
beyond their own subject fields. English 
and history are best drawn together 
when the English teacher has an interest 
in history and the social-science teacher 
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has an interest in English composition 
and literature. I have had the pleasure of 
knowing teachers like that, and I feel 
that their work has accomplished more 
in the direction we ought to go than can 
be accomplished by administrative ar- 
rangements of teachers who are mere 
specialists. I hope we can remember that 
a teacher’s education must be the foun- 
dation of our building. 


H. A. DomMINcovICcH 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Passing a minimum essentials test is 
no proof that a pupil is ready to drop the 
formal study of his native tongue. It 
merely indicates that he recognizes the 
correct form; in no sense does it mean 
that he is ready to use the correct form 
in everyday speaking and writing. Cor- 
rect automatisms are the result of 
practice. 

The level of thinking, speaking, writ- 
ing, and listening is low in America to- 
day. We teachers should do something 
about it. This is our chance! Well taught, 
English in the classroom should influence 
the reading, radio programs, movies, and 
language of the home. 

It is not democratic to make English a 
required subject for the college pupils— 
those who will for four years longer be 
exposed to training in that subject— 
while the nonacademic pupils, faced 
with the immediate challenge of earning 
their living, may or may not take senior 
English. 

A school speaks through its English 
department. Successful performance in 
every subject is dependent upon clear 
thinking and effective speaking in the 
native tongue. 

CAROLINE M. DooNAN 


Newton HicuH ScHoot 
NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The English teachers have themselves 
to blame for the dissatisfaction with re- 
sults in English. They have been far too 
weak and inarticulate. For years school 
administrators have assigned just any- 
one to teach English and have then 
blamed the teachers if the pupils failed 
to measure up to the standard norms. 
The result of this hit-and-miss appoint- 
ing is that too many English teachers are 
unaware of the application of the laws of 
learning to English. Because they are 
professionally untrained and because it 
is the easiest way, they persist in teach- 
ing grammar, spelling, and mechanics as 
content subjects. Children find these 
classes dull, and administrators listen to 
the complaints without thinking about 
the causes. 

The N.C.T.E. should acquaint the 
public with the danger of this new scheme 
to crowd classes and, under the pretext 
fo giving pupils new materials, really to 
prevent them from having opportunity 
to read the reflections of the world’s best 
minds or to write their own thoughts 
simply and honestly. 

ELLEN M. GEYER 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


I think you are right (in your letter) 
that the combination with social studies 
is commonest. But I think we should op- 
pose that, for the reasons implied in my 
June article. The present alliance is fortu- 
itous. Administrators tried to establish 
social studies as a core, before the social 
studies people were ready for it. It hasn’t 
worked. Language problems, individual 
problems, the art of living, tend to get 
crowded out by social problems, which 
are very important but not all-impor- 
tant. If we are to have a core, it should 
include all major fields—problems in- 
volving all major fields. If we are to 
move in that direction through the 
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correlation process first, as I think we 
must in most schools, we should join 
hands first with the arts. Otherwise we 
shall be swallowed in the social studies; 
the social studies will cease to have any 
clear meaning; the communication of in- 
dividual human values through the arts 
will be even more lost than it now is. 


LENNOX GREY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


If I am quite honest with you, I don’t 
want to be asked to teach in a core course 
when I go home. You won’t find the 
answer written in my educational philos- 
ophy or in my principles or in my sense 
of having a sacred mission as an English 
teacher. It is my natural laziness. 

I believe wholeheartedly that there is 
a tremendous lag between what we know 
young people in high school should have 
as a body of information and what we 
give them. So little of economics, of the 
new principles of diet, of physiology, 
public health, hygiene, of world geogra- 
phy, of knowledge necessary to a world 
which the radio and the airplane have 
made small is included in our high-school 
curriculum so as to be useful to young- 
sters. If you give them a chance, they 
come and tell you so at the end of their 
high-school years and then again when 
they have spent some months in the 
South Pacific. 

Core curriculum—or some such kind 
of integrated program—is an attempt to 
put all these kinds of information and 
something of music and art as the basic 
values and needs for our high-school 
graduates. That, I believe, we have to 
admit, even though all of us may feel 
very critical of what has been done under 
the name of “core curriculum.” 

However, in my experience, the people 
who are most critical of core are not those 





who have worked with it and who see its 
practical difficulties but rather those 
teachers who are made insecure and un- 
easy and uncomfortable by the idea that 
there are new things that they should 
teach. I would not for a moment argue 
that these teachers who are afraid of core 
should be forced into it; probably they 
would be very poor teachers in such a 
program. In fact, I suspect that in most 
high schools where the faculty is old and 
set in its ways the teaching program will 
be more effective if only younger mem- 
bers of the faculty are encouraged to ven- 
ture into core courses and the older 
teachers go on as they have always done. 

I am sure that many teachers will urge 
you to make war upon the innovation. 
They will talk about the values of litera- 
ture and creative expression; but if you 
talked to the teachers in their classes, 
you might discover that their students 
had not caught the contagion of the 
literature or been aware at all of growth 
in their power of expression. They will be 
the teachers who have rationalized their 
fear of the new into defense of the old, 
and they will have deceived themselves. 

Can there not be forceful and vivid ex- 
pression of the point of view that we 
must think through our problem of high- 
school education first and then use our 
best skills as English teachers to be sure 
that all the important things are given 
place in a well-rounded program? 


MARGARET M. HEATON 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


To me the philosophy back of the inte- 
grated or core courses seems sound, but 
the practical application of such an idea 
in the school program never, so far as I 
have been able to discover, works so well 
for English as it does for other subjects. 
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I am not always sure why it doesn’t 
work. In some cases, part of the trouble 
lies with the administrative officers who, 
wishing to get more time for the electives 
crowding the program of the average 
large high school, and viewing these 
combinations as time-savers, are unwill- 
ing to give teachers the necessary time 
for preparation for such work and to keep 
the size of the classes within reason. Even 
when a pair of teachers are working, 
there must be an inordinate amount of 
time spent in planning together for all 
work. I know intermediate schools where 
teachers, utterly unprepared for the Eng- 
lish-social studies combination, in self- 
defense chose this plan, because then 
each teacher could handle three two-hour 
English-social studies classes a day with 
a total of a hundred and fifty students. 
If they chose the one-hour plan, they 
would have to teach three hundred stu- 
dents a day. In such situations the teach- 
ers teach what they are prepared to do. 
Working in pairs is certainly preferable, 
but to do it well would require more time 
than administrators are willing to pro- 
vide. 

LucILE HILDINGER 
WIcHITA, KANSAS 


I think that American history and 
American literature could be a very satis- 
factory core course—if taught by the 
right person. I do not think that any 
other combination of English with social 
studies is advisable. 

LAURA JAMISON 


CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL 
Lma, OnIO 


I tried two years of teaching social 
studies and English in a three-period 
course in Highland Park High School, 
New Brunswick, N.J., to a small 
group (fifteen to twenty) of slow (Grades 
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V-VII) ninth-grade pupils. The rest 
of the faculty welcomed it, praised 
it, and even helped by doing some 
cooking, sewing, and science periods 
with me; but after two years I decided 
English wasn’t holding its own, especial- 
ly in literature. 

Some years ago English III and Amer- 
ican history were done by two teachers, 
but again they felt that English literature 
was the loser. 


WILMA JOHNSON 
BLANCHARDSVILLE, WIS. 


I’m afraid one of our problems is that 
English teachers have failed to under- 
stand and to teach fundamental values. 
They have taught chiefly punctuation (by 
drillbooks), grammar which is out of touch 
with the English language as it now oper- 
ates, and considerable writing for the 
sake of writing. They are thus caught; 
for, while there are important under- 
standings which ought to be taught, they 
are realizing these too late. It is as 
though they were saying: “Maybe you 
teachers in other departments can do 
what I’ve been doing but you can’t do 
what I should have been doing.’”’ I hope re- 
pentance is not coming too late. 

There is, in addition, need for intensive 
study of how words work—semantics, 
psychology of language, rhetoric, per- 
haps all three—which study takes time, 
repetition, definite planning. Work in 
other courses, especially science and so- 
cial studies, can supplement and apply 
this, but there zs certainly a place for 
the teacher who understands and inter- 
prets the native language (See Language 
in General Education |Zahner).) 

Lou La BRANT 


New York UNIVERSITY 


“‘Core” courses or groups may include 
practical English and reading compre- 
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hension, but they may not include what 
English studies can contribute most valu- 
ably to a liberal education and to a 
happy life! 

FREDERICK P. MAYER 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


English is itself an integrated subject 
of language usage, skill in expression, and 
appreciation of literature. It needs more 
time, not less, in the school curriculum. 


Dorotuy DoyLtE McDONALD 


OCEANSIDE (N.Y.) H1GH SCHOOL 


I speak as a person who has worked in 
a school with integrated courses. I be- 
lieve that the National Council should 
make clear that it does not oppose “‘core”’ 
courses as core courses but is opposed to 
any scheme that will lessen the effective- 
ness of English instruction. For example: 
(1) core-course objectives emphasized a# 
the expense of English objectives; (2) 
lack of continuity of English instruction 


through making the core program re- 
quired and the English program elective 
and (frequently) remedial; (3) lack of 
time for English instruction; (4) lack of 
system in English instruction; (5) English 
taught by teachers who don’t know 
English; and (6) literature used always 
to illustrate a theme or a problem. 

I do not see how a core program can 
replace an English program. As English 
instruction core instruction alone is in- 
effective. 

Henry C. MECKEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


There are many questions unsolved in 
my own mind. But, on the whole, I be- 
lieve that it is essential that we co-ordi- 
nate the work in social science and in Eng- 
lish, with strong emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of giving imaginative literature and 
imaginative writing to those students 
capable of benefiting by it. 


Lucia B. MIRRIELEES 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 





EMILY DICKINSON 


LOUIS GINSBERG 


Emily hobnobbed with sunsets 

And eavesdropped on secrets of sod; 
She was intent upon answering 
Telegrams from God. 


Her spirit derided her chamber, 
For she would range and patrol 
The infinite and interior 


Prairies of her soul. 


She domiciled each vision, 


Charioted by a bee. 


She was too busy for Time, 


Entertaining Eternity. 
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IF THE SHOE FITS 


Have you ever heard yourself thoroughly 
discussed by fair-minded and impartial 
judges who have spent years studying your 
shortcomings and evaluating the results of 
your efforts? Better still, were those critics 
completely unconscious of your presence at 
the trial? If so, compare your findings with 
those given below. 

Two young men, probably college sopho- 
mores, whiling away the boredom of a long 
streetcar ride, gave one English teacher a 
refresher course that sent her over aims, 
methods, and procedures more honestly and 
thoroughly than even the most critical pro- 
fessional guidance could have done. No one 
teacher of English could embody all the 
faults held up to ridicule by the boys in the 
streetcar; neither could any one teacher of 
English swear she is so free from all of them 
that she can shrug a shoulder and be thank- 
ful she is not as others in her chosen field. 
The diatribe divides itself neatly into three 
chapters: techniques, methods, and English 
mechanics. 

Unfortunately the colorful profanity 
must be removed from the original dialogue, 
thereby at the same time removing some of 
the sting. The first speaker took a long, 
comforting draw before he flipped his ciga- 
rette butt out of the window. “Were you 
ever a sucker to take that course! I know. 
All he’ll do is read out loud the junk he’s 
listed on that lousy bibliography. He’s too 
darned lazy to lecture. You don’t even have 
to write a paper. But, man, can he give a 
stinker of an exam and then dish out the 
dirty grades. It wouldn’t be so bad if the 
guy could read.” 

The other boy sighed at the dreary pros- 
pect; then he volunteered gloomily, “But 
did you ever take a course from ‘J. G.’ He’s 
supposed to teach you discussion techniques. 
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Maybe he’ll start the ball rolling with a hot- 
shot like this: ‘What debt does the modern 
realist owe to Geoffrey Chaucer? Then he 
folds his arms over that pear-shaped paunch 
of his and lets the kids who like hot air blow 
themselves out until the bell rings. Can you 
beat that? And he’s a good guy if you can 
get to know him outside of class. Really 
reads stuff and has original ideas. My mar- 
ried sister knows him and says he’s bored 
with teaching and is just taking the easiest 
way.” 

The first boy shifted his weight to the end 
of his spine. “You know, that’s the funny 
thing about English. It could be good. Every 
once in a while you find something you can 
go for. Say, did you ever read the Jliad? 
There’s a real book. I sat up half the night 
until I’d read it through. Then I cut class 
until that old buzzard got through vivisect- 
ing it. Why do they always have to explain 
every simple little point? Don’t they think 
the guy who wrote it can say what he 
means? What’s the thing called a classic for 
if it has to be pulled apart in public for a 
solid week when it’s just a darn good yarn 
in the first place. Why can’t they just shut 
up?” The vehemence of the question indi- 
cated years of suffering and sent “they” 
checking back over all the unnecessary 
analysis that had been perpetrated in the 
name of thoroughness and all the inane 
questions that certainly did not deserve the 
courteous if perfunctory answers they had 
received from trapped students. The inten- 
sity of the self-examination and the bitter- 
ness of the guilt almost cost the thread of 
the accusers’ continued discussion. 


“And they get paid for it.” Scorn filled 
the voice of the judge. 

“Oh, it’s not such a soft life. Think of all 
those papers. I’d rather sweep streets than 
grade one batch of them. But do you know 
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something? I like to write, but I like to write 
what I want to write the way I want to 
write it. But they’ve got you licked. Do it 
their way, or you flunk. It’s not what you 
say; it’s how you sling the punctuation. 
They’d rather keep you spelling ‘cat’ than 
let you misspell ‘feline.’ You know, those 
babies cut themselves out of some right in- 
teresting reading matter just because they 
don’t know how to make kids open up. You 
can’t open up if you think you'll get a red 
pencil jammed into you.” 

That wayward red pencil which can con- 
demn so much more quickly than it can 
comment with friendly appreciation! No 
one has invented proofreader’s symbols for 
“T like this idea, but I still disagree,” or ‘Put 
salt on it next time instead of sugar,” or 
“That dog has a gratifying sense of humor.” 

“Say, did you read that article in the 
Reader’s Digest? It says education’s got to 
be overhauled because the G.I.’s won’t 
stand for all the deadwood.” The voice of 
the questioner was vibrant with hope, but 
the answer was lost as the fellows joined the 
crowd pushing for the exit. 

However, the answer was implicit in their 
own informal analysis of the problems facing 
postwar education. Every well-trained Eng- 
lish teacher knows what to do and how to do 
it. His enemy is not ignorance but inertia 
that justifies itself because of crowded 
schedules and every extra-curricular activ- 
ity from dramatics to ornithology. The boy 
was right when he said, “That’s the funny 
thing about English. It could be good.” 


IRMA EARECKSON 


THE PRINCIPIA 
St. Louis, Missour! 


LIFE AND LITERATURE— 
GLOBAL PATTERN 


Since there is a popular demand today 
for information on the life, customs, and 
philosophy of other nations, it is particularly 
timely that our last semester of required 
English in Shortridge High School should of- 
fer a course in world literature. Textbook se- 





lections from World Writers, wisely chosen 
to meet the level of comprehension, not only 
afford a glimpse of great masterpieces and 
classics but also create an interest in interna- 
tional trends and characteristics. It is an in- 
teresting project, therefore, to present some 
of the different global patterns of living. The 
course has two definite objectives: (1) to 
create a sympathetic understanding of the 
people of other countries through a wide 
supplementary reading program and (2) to 
correlate the work in literature with that in 
other fields—art, music, and social prob- 
lems, 

Although this special project was initi- 
ated only last semester and is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, it has proved of value. 
Each student is encouraged to choose the 
country in which he is most interested and 
to give both oral and written reports on cur- 
rent magazine articles, journals, novels, 
plays, and biographies dealing with this 
country. The written reports, kept in indi- 
vidual folders, provide material for panel 
discussions. Underlying themes and national 
characteristics reflected in World Writers 
are compared with those in current litera- 
ture. 


According to the present plan, thirteen 
weeks are devoted to literature—eight 
weeks for required selections and five for 
oral and written work. The teacher deter- 
mines when the oral talks, panel discussions, 
and correlation with other departments may 
be most valuable. At the first of the semester 
students mark in the Table of Contents the 
required selections and the approximate 
amount of time that will be allotted to each 
unit. If this time should prove too short to 
cover the assignments, there will be con- 
stant references to the material in later oral 
discussions. Knowing of this plan in ad- 
vance, a student can arrange his prepara- 
tions to his own best advantage. 

The following outline indicates the time 
allotments for the selections in World 
Writers. 


* William L. Richardson, World Writers (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1936). 
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REQUIRED TEXTBOOK SELEC- 
TIONS (EIGHT WEEKS)? 


UNIT 
I. “The Tale’’—seven days 
(Representative tales of the Orient, Italy, 
Spain, France, etc.) 
II. “The Epic”—eight days 
(Selections from the Iliad, Odyssey, Aeneid, 
Divine Comedy, Song of Roland, Volsunga 
Saga, Nibelungenlied) 
III. ‘The Drama”—six days 
Selections from Antigone, Medea, Tartuffe, 
Faust, A Doll’s House, The Rising of the 
Moon) 
IV. “Autobiography and Biography’’— ten 
days 
(Selections from autobiographies of Cel- 
lini, Rousseau, Goethe, and Gorky and 
from biographies of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Napoleon, Samuel Johnson, Vergil, and 
Plutarch’s “Antony and Cleopatra”’) 
V. “The Novel”—nine days 
(Selections from Les Misérables, Wilhelm 
Meister, Eugenie Grandet, Anna Karenina, 
Crime and Punishment, Pickwick Papers, 
Far from the Madding Crowd, Emperor of 
Portugallia, Forsyte Saga, and The Budden- 
brooks) 
VI. “Miscellaneous” 
(The student may choose from the remain- 
ing any selections which pertain to the 
country he has chosen for his special re- 
ports) 


In carrying out the second objective— 
the correlation of literature with art, music, 
and social problems—the aid of other de- 
partments is solicited. For example, a study 
of Cellini, Da Vinci, and Michelangelo gives 
some idea of the Italian school of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. After read- 
ing something of the cultural background, 
the class visits the art department for an 
illustrated talk on Italian painting. In con- 
nection with selections from the Nibelungen- 
lied, we appeal to the music department for 
appropriate Wagnerian records. This gives 
an opportunity for a comparison of Wag- 
nerian heroes with Hitler’s supermen. The 


Time will be lengthened if the present five 
weeks’ grammar review is no longer a departmental 
requirement. 
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“Jewel Song” aria and the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” add to the appreciation of Faust. 
Last semester one of the girls illustrated her 
talk on Russian composers with records of 
Russian music. A boy unusually talented 
in dramatics and dancing gave a review of 
Nijinsky and the ballet that was almost 
professional in its interpretation. At the 
close of this semester we plan to invite 
members of the international relations class 
to direct some of our panel discussions. 

Practically every report has brought out 
the difference between the American way of 
living and that of a Fascist regime. The dif- 
ference was particularly noticeable in the 
reviews of the Japanese and Germans. 
There was a keen interest in Erika Mann’s 
pictures of German villages in the first 
throes of naziism. Panel discussions empha- 
sized the necessity of a knowledge of cus- 
toms and beliefs, of tolerance, and of sym- 
pathy if we are ever to expect a lasting 
peace. 

A brief summary of the work on Russia 
indicates that the project bore fruit. Re- 
ports on the theater, ballet, and music re- 
flected the cultural traditions of a country 
now in the limelight for its military strength 
and political program. These talks showed 
the importance of the Imperial Ballet and 
the Moscow Art Theater in bringing inter- 
national fame to Russia. To account for the 
endurance and strength of the Russian army 
of today there were discussions of the rugged 
lives of the peasants described in the tales of 
Tolstoy and Chekhov. The following para- 
graph from the conclusion of a student 
theme on Anna Karenina sums up the work 
on Russia. 


In Anna Karenina Tolstoy so convincingly 
described the classes in Russia that, unless we 
knew beforehand, we would have trouble decid- 
ing to which set he himself belonged. In Russia 
at this time there were two main classes, the 
peasantry and the nobility. He shows us the 
lighter side of the peasants’ lives as well as the 
drudgery. His pictures of balls, theaters, races, 
and gay parties of the upper class are delightful. 
In both of these classes we see happiness and un- 
happiness, security and insecurity, levity and 
hardship of all the Russian people. We sympa- 
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thize with the disillusionment and tragedy that 
came to Anna as a result of shirking her respon- 
sibility to her home. Through Tolstoy’s religious 
and political discussions we see how the seeds 
of socialism were being sown at that time and 
under what conditions they developed. It gave 
me a better understanding of the Russian 
people as a whole. I would say that this was a 
very timely book for that reason. 


Although a semester course can scarcely 
be expected to provide any comprehensive 
analysis of world literature, it will offer to 
superior students an opportunity for de- 
velopmental reading and an inspiration for 
enriching cultural backgrounds. The plan, 
which will help to make the individual 
globe-conscious and less provincial, in- 
cludes (1) a wide reading program based on 
pupil interest in a particular field and coun- 
try; (2) a close correlation of literature with 
other subjects, such as art, music, and social 
problems; (3) training in panel discussions 
and in listening to the opinions of others; 
and (4) practice in oral and written reports. 


MARGARET MONTGOMERY 


SHORTRIDGE HiGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THE CARTOON AND THE TEACH- 
ING OF GRAMMAR 


In an article in the New York Times 
Magazine, it was stated that the Army 
textbook on English grammar was “‘out of 
this world.” With a reference to “he-man”’ 
English which the Army prefers to “school- 
marm” English, the article goes on to ex- 
plain its “new kind of text book with pert 
but instructive drawings.” 

Now, whether the English taught in this 
schoolmarm’s classes is that of the “‘school- 
marm’’ or the “he-man” variety, she did, 
as the article stated, “whistle” not at the 
“contrast” but at the similarity of her 
method with that of the Army’s. 

She found it highly interesting to com- 
pare the drawings used by the Army with 
those made by her own pupils over a period 
of years; and on one point, she, her pupils, 


and the Army agree. It is, indeed, fun to 
learn English grammar by way of the car- 
toon. However, unlike the Army, this 
schoolmarm never gives the cartoon to 


Verbals are formed from Verbs 


By Helmeth Fincer 3B 
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The cartoons reproduced here’ have been 
selected from many made by pupils. The 
ideas were the pupils’ own. Back of the 
ideas was the grammatical knowledge 
acquired. Without that knowledge, there 
would have been no cartoon. 


Epitu E, MarNs 
RIDGEFIELD PaRK, N.J. 


RAWLINGS’ GLOSSARY 


One of the XIIB English classes of John 
Hay High School, while reading The Year- 
ling, by Marjorie Kinan Rawlings, found 
several words which are listed neither in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica nor in the Century 
Dictionary. 

We mailed this list of words to the author 
for her definitions. Since The Yearling takes 
place in Florida, most of the words were lo- 
cal expressions used in Florida. The follow- 
ing words and definitions are taken from 
Mrs. Rawlings’ reply to our letter: 


Boogerish—referring to the “booger man” or 
the “boogie man.”’ It is, literally, something 
on the supernatural side, something to be 
avoided. * 

Cattywampus—a local expression in Florida for 
anything huge. 

Cooter—a local expression in Florida for any 
turtle. 

Feice—a local form in Florida for the old Eng- 
lish word “‘feist,’”’ which means a small 
mongrel dog. 

Gallberries—a low-growing shrub in Florida 
with small pink flowers in the spring fol- 
lowed by small black, bitter berries eaten by 
birds and animals when other food is scarce. 

Hammock—a highly arable type of soil which 
is characterized by a lush growth of live oaks, 
palms, hickories, holly, magnolias. 


*The English Journal regrets that it cannot 
print these in their original colors. 
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“T mean”’—a form of emphasis. It corresponds 
to the modern slang “TI’ll tell the world.” 
Sandbugger—a form of corn pone, a simple kind 
of corn bread. Corn meal is sometimes sandy 
or gritty. 
Slew—something crooked or slewing or a-slew, 
as a bear with one mangled paw would make 
a crooked or slewed mark in walking. 
Ti-ti—a shrub that grows in certain parts of 
Florida. 
EMANUEL L. GEBAUER 
Joun Hay Hicx ScHoor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LIBERAL IDEAS AND READING 
SKILL 


After teaching for many years in the vo- 
cational schools, where the less literate type 
of pupil predominates, I am forced to the 
conclusion that the degree of liberal and pro- 
gressive and internationalist thinking is 
directly correlated to the level of reading 
ability. I am firmly convinced that in our 
society there is a definite correlation be- 
tween reading ability and progressive 
thinking among the youth. At any rate, this 
seems to be true among the pupils to whom 
reading is not natural and easy. Or is all this 
the result of what may be a fact—that the 
reactionary agencies deliberately publish in 
such a style as to appeal to the less literate? 

Whatever the causal relationship, how- 
ever, there seems to be overpowering evi- 
dence in my experience that reactionary 
thinking and illiteracy are related amongst 
the young people. The conclusion is obvious 
that, in order to prevent the growth of a 
reactionary mass of adults, we must develop 
the reading abilities of the young in those 
places and schools where reading is not the 
natural and customary experience. 


MARTIN WOLFSON 
Brook yn, N.Y. 








Corricutus-makers must provide 
adequate time for the study of literature. 
To fail to do so is a crime, we assert, 
quite positively. We rush on to say that 
this “last of the humanities” is the great 
civilizer. It helps young people to un- 
derstand themselves, and others; it 
implants high ideals; it teaches them to 
appreciate beauty; and it habituates 
them to an uplifting kind of recreation in 
a world that may find it has too much 
leisure. 

The teacher should come to each lit- 
erature hour adequately prepared to 
make that literature as potent as possible 
in the minds and hearts of his students. 
(If he is not properly trained for such 
work, he should ask to be excused from 
that assignment.) He should first have 
re-created in himself the experience 
which the author has put into the work 
to be read or discussed by the students. 
He should have estimated what this 
work can do for his students. Then he 
should have thought out a plan for the 
class hour, a flexible plan which he will 
modify or jettison if the students’ re- 
actions open the way for something bet- 
ter. 

In making his plan, he will ask him- 
self, Can my students read this par- 
ticular literature successfully? That is, 
Can they think the author’s thoughts 
after him, with reasonable approxima- 
tion to feeling as the author felt while 
he wrote? To read successfully is to 
get a fairly clear and accurate impres- 
sion of the whole selection read and 
also successive parts of the whole—even 
if to get this requires re-reading. The 
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aim is not factual or examinable knowl- 
edge of the content, although this may 
be acquired, but sharing the author’s 
experience. If the students cannot read 
this literature successfully without help, 
what help will they need? Will an in- 
troduction which gives intriguing and 
illuminating facts about the author or 
the writing be sufficient? Must the stu- 
dents talk over before the reading some 
similar experiences of their own, lest 
they fail to enter imaginatively into that 
of the author? Is it desirable to read this 
material with them, showing by inter- 
larded comment how the teacher’s (ex- 
pert reader’s) mind works as he reads 
this? Should the students hear this piece 
read aloud, and perhaps read it chorally 
or relay fashion later, in order to feel the 
language as the author did? Whatever 
help is necessary to enable them to read 
the first time with at least moderate 
success should be given. 


If the students have read successfully, 
they have, probably unconsciously, used 
their own experiences to re-create those 
of the author. Often it is well for them to 
further illustrate or parallel the au- 
thor’s experience with their own or to 
apply his to illuminate theirs. If teacher 
and students are in close rapport, merely 
setting an example is enough to stimu- 
late the making of such connections; if 
they are not in close touch, prodding by 
questions is usually necessary. This two- 
way mental traffic between the students 
and the book is the essence of the 
reading, the end to which all the others 
are but the means. Other activities and 
skills are necessary in reading, but this 
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reading of one’s own life into the book 
and of the book into one’s life is central— 
the very core. 

The comparison of the experience the 
author presents with the student’s own 
is the beginning of the last step in the 
study of the piece of literature—judging 
the truth and value of the communicated 
experience. (This includes as a quite sub- 
ordinate element judging the success of 
the communication.) Evaluation should 
usually be reserved until the conclusion 
of the reading (including any number of 
necessary re-readings), because some 
literature of real power and worth has 
obvious weaknesses—such as Dickens’ 
exaggeration of certain characteristics of 
his people, or Cooper’s overuse of the 
snapping twig betraying the redskin’s 
stealthy approach—which lead pre- 
mature judgment astray. 

How long and how far from the text 
in hand shall discussion of an issue raised 
by the reading be allowed to run? The 
teacher must decide on each occasion, 
considering the importance of the issue, 
the interest of the bulk of the class, and 
the flow of fresh ideas or experiences. 
It may need to be adjourned to a later 
day for the collection of more informa- 
tion. It may even run into a vital com- 
position assignment. The teacher’s own 
participation in the discussion should 
be neither Olympian nor preachy; it 
should be the unassuming contribution 
of an admired and popular (let us hope) 
member of the group. 

Do you object to the apparent as- 
sumption that all students need the 
same literature or the same help at the 
same time? You are right; it zs false. Not 
altogether false, however. Some works 
have such basic appeal and so funda- 
mental values that, properly introduced, 
they can be used successfully with whole 
classes. Much teaching will, for the 
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present, have to be done just so. Some 
pieces will be appropriate at one time and 
to one group but not to others; selection 
of what is to be read requires a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the students as 
well as wide familiarity with stories, 
poems, plays, and essays. But, dear in- 
dividualizer, “home reading’ and, if 
your equipment permits it, part of your 
class time devoted to guided ‘‘free read- 
ing” give opportunity for all the in- 
dividual “prescription” you have the 
scholarship and insight to prescribe. 

Ideal? Yes, just an ideal. But let us 
keep constantly in mind the ideal of 
making school study of literature do the 
things we tell our superiors and our 
colleagues in other departments that it 
can do! 


Consciousness of “cultural lag’ —the 
tendency of social institutions to fail 
to keep up with material progress—is 
sharpened by the prospect of the devel- 
opment of atomic power for industry. No 
one should wish to halt technological ad- 
vances, but we must be deeply concerned 
lest mankind be unprepared to control 
its Frankenstein. 

Already we are beginning to see the 
old “me first’’ attitude of too many peo- 
ple in all walks of life. The United Na- 
tions organization is a glorious step in 
advance, but no political system, wheth- 
er of the entire world or of the local com- 
munity, can assure us of happiness, 
security, or peace. The bedrock upon 
which alone these can be built is charac- 
ter. We must so teach—not preach— 
literature, writing, speech, and listen- 
ing as to make our students ethically 
literate and so live with them as to de- 
velop in them the habit of being con- 
siderate of others. If we fail in this, edu- 
cation—and civilization—fails. 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 











Current English Forum 


Conducted by 


THE N.C.T.E. COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


[NoTe.—During the current school year the “Forum” will consist of a series of short articles on gram- 
mar and usage instead of the usual questions and answers. However, readers are invited to continue send- 
ing in questions on language problems. They will be answered by letter; some extended answers may fur- 


nish articles for the published series.] 


“Who? and “Whom 


Sxoup the English instructor call “Who 
do you want?” incorrect and insist on whom? 
Grammars and handbooks sampled at ran- 
dom differ sharply in their answers to this 
question. Blount and Northup say flatly: 
“The case should always depend upon the 
grammatical construction, not on the posi- 
tion of the word in the sentence.”* Woolley 
and Scott call “Who did you mean?” accept- 
able, and ‘‘Whom did you mean?” correct.? 
A much publicized recent textbook recom- 
mends without qualification “Whom (not 
who) didhe marry?” When Marckwardt and 
Walcott restudied the items in the Leonard 
survey, they found “Who are you looking 
for?” established colloquial English.4 The 
latest Webster’s New International notes (s.v. 
“who’’) that “use of who for whom as object 
either of a verb or preposition which fol- 
lows intervening words, though ungram- 
matical, is common colloquially and is still 
found in good writers....as who are you 
thinking of?” 

These disagreements occur because (a) 
some grammarians believe that logic and 
tradition are more valid than usage, and (8) 
grammarians who are aware that usage de- 

* Alma Blount and Clark S, Northup, Grammar 
and Usage (New York, 1933), p. 192. 

2 Edwin C. Woolley and Franklin W. Scott, Col- 
lege Handbook of Composition (Boston, 1944), p. 212. 

3 Homer A. Watt, Oscar Cargill, and William 
Charvat, New Highways in College Composition 
(New York, 1945), p. 940. 

4 Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, 
Facts about Current English Usage (New York, 


1938), Pp. 35, 80. 
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termines grammar do not always have the 
necessary facts to decide a question of cor- 
rectness. If we assume that the usage of the 
people controls the grammar, and that we 
should note differences in usage levels, we can 
turn to two recent studies of present-day 
English for information on who and whom. 
In his investigation of the serious writings 
(letters, not literature) of thousands of 
Americans, Charles C. Fries discovered that 
the interrogative who is preferred to whom 
when the pronoun is in “subjective terri- 
tory,” i.e., when it precedes the verb or 
preposition.’ He says: ‘‘Expressions such as 
‘Who do you refer to’ are typical of standard 
English.” When the relative pronoun is the 
object of a following verb or preposition, 
Fries found that whom was used about two- 
thirds of the time and who about one- 
third. An example is: “The girl who he was 
to marry.” These findings are from the in- 
formal written English of college graduates 
who are leading citizens. 

The Linguistic Atlas of New England de- 
scribes many features of the spoken lan- 
guage of over four hundred citizens of New 
England, chosen as representative of the 
native population. Map 627 describes the 
interrogative pronoun in the sentences 
“Whom (or who) do you want?” and 
“Whom (or who) did you talk to?” Only 5 
per cent of the informants used whom in 
either sentence, and less than 3 per cent 
used whom spontaneously in both. Of the 


5 Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar 
(New York, 1940), pp. 95-96. 
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people with superior education, less than 
one-fourth used whom. Map 628 reports the 
relative pronoun (who, whom) in the sen- 
tences “I don’t know whom (or who) you 
mean” and “He didn’t tell me whom (or 
who) he voted for.” Only 4 per cent used 
whom spontaneously in either sentence, and 
only 1 per cent in both. None of the least- 
educated people used whom, and less than 
one-third of the better-educated used it. 
Whom in these positions is practically ob- 
solete in the spoken English of New Eng- 
land, except in the speech of a minority of 
the people who have had extensive formal 
schooling.® Neither Fries nor the Adlas re- 
ports on formal (literary) English; presum- 
ably whom is still the preferred form in ele- 
vated diction. 

These findings can be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) In cultivated and popular informal 
English both who and whom are “correct”’ as 
interrogatives in the objective when the 
pronoun precedes the verb or preposition. 
(2) In cultivated and popular informal Eng- 
lish both who and whom are “correct” as 
relatives in the objective when the pronoun 
precedes the verb or preposition (with whom 
more prevalent in the written English of 
more cultivated people). Handbooks and 
grammars which insist on whom in the ob- 
jective preceding the verb or preposition are 
either (a) out of date or (5) descriptive of 
formal written English (and should be con- 
sulted only for formal written grammar). 


H. O. M., of Indiana, writes to point out, 
rightly, that many “incomplete” sentences 
are meaningful and effective only because 
the context supplies a part of the meaning. 
He then suggests that a sentence like “He 
told me about it” (discussed in the Decem- 
ber “Current English Forum’’) may be use- 
fully analyzed by inserting an understood 
element, such as @ story or the facts, to be 
analyzed as the direct object. 

Supplying “understood” objects, sub- 
jects, and connectives is a time-honored de- 


6Hans Kurath (ed.), Linguistic Atlas of New 
England, Vol. III, Part II (Providence, 1943), Maps 
627, 628. 
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vice of normative grammar, which assumes 
that formal written English or an idealized 
formal English is the real language and 
that shortened constructions can be filled 
out to conform to the fuller constructions. 
Particularly is this device used when sen- 
tences being diagramed do not fit neatly in- 
to the most common patterns. However, it 
is the inclination of the conductors of this 
Forum to prefer descriptive grammar, which 
tries to describe the language habits, and 
only the language habits, that actually oc- 
cur. 


There may be a need for a scientist who 
will study the whole of a situation involving 
communication, including grammar as one 
of several factors to be studied. Propaganda 
analyists, reading experts, and some of the 
new semanticists seem to be working in that 
direction. But modern scientific grammar 
holds to the basic assumption that gram- 
mar must describe and analyze the lan- 
guage used, not the language that might 
have been used. 

If we include in our description elements 
which do not occur but which we say “the 
writer had in mind,” we embark on a dan- 
gerous course of guessing. The writer or 
reader may have an idea which makes an 
elliptical sentence intelligible, but diagrams 
do not classify ideas; they classify words. 
Whenever we invent an “understood” ex- 
pression, we choose one from a number of 
expressions that might fit the occasion; and 
these possible expressions need not be 
grammatically similar. It is inconsistent to 
define the grammarian’s job as the analysis 
of language and then allow him to include 
nonlinguistic data (such as context) in his 
description. 

One result of such procedure is to give 
the pupil the false impression that ordinary 
English is “faulty” and needs to be revised 
by the grammarian before it is studied. This 
is derogatory to the marvelous complexity 
and elasticity of living English syntax and 
begets an unhealthy attitude toward the 
rich resources of the language. 


J. B. McM. 
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Program 


Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English ; 





I 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota ‘ 
November 22, 23, 24, 1945 
C 
* 
CONVENTION THEME: “THE EMERGING ENGLISH CURRICULUM” 
* 
P, 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Gi 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00-12:00 A.M. Hi 
(Pre-Convention Session of the Commission also held on Wednesday, November 21) Ki 
LUNCHEON MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVF. COMMITTEE, 12:30-2:00 P.M. Di 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30-5:30 P.M. | 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting) 

GENERAL SEssIon: “Basic Aims OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION,” 8:00-10:00 P.M. P 
re 
Presiding, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University, First Vice-President of the Council Sor 
Greetings—Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis; James ] 
E. Marshall, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul Gui 
President’s Address: The Function of English Instruction in Education for Democracy— Th 
Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago : 

New Horizons for the Language Arts—John J. DeBoer, Editor, Elementary English Review, | , 
, Disc 
Roosevelt College of Chicago S 
College English and General Education—Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota Si 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
GENERAL SESSION: “THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM IN PERSPECTIVE,” 9: 30- 11:30 A.M. 
Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago, President of the Council 


At the Elementary Level—Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
At the High-School Level—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
At the College Level—Roy P. Basler, University of Arkansas 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 1:30-3:30 P.M. 


1. Teaching Pupils How To Read 
Presiding, Mary Ethel Thurston, Anderson Senior High School, Anderson, Indiana 


Broadening Experiences through Reading in the Elementary School—Constance McCul- 
lough, Western Reserve University 


Teaching High-School Pupils To Improve Their Reading Ability—Helene W. Hartley, 
Syracuse University, First Vice-President of the Council 


G.I. Methods of Teaching Reading—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University 
Discussion Leaders: Gwen Horsman, Detroit Public Schools; Paul Farmer, Boys’ High 


School, Atlanta, Georgia; Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College, Colorado Springs; Marion 
Glendenning, Rochester (Minn.) Junior High School 


2. The Art and Craft of Written Expression 


Presiding, Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University, Chairman of the College Section of the 
Council 


Guiding Writing Activities in the Elementary School (Speaker to be announced) 
How Secondary-School Students Learn To Write—Lou LaBrant, New York University 


Knowledges and Skills Expected of College Entering Students—Dana O. Jensen, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 


Discussion Leaders: Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; Neal 
Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; James T. Hillhouse, University of 
Minnesota 


3. Guiding the Development of Good Speech Habits 
Presiding (To be announced later) 


Some Practical Suggestions for Developing the Speaking Ability of Elementary-School 
Pupils—Harold Westlake, Northwestern University 

Guiding Group and Individual Speech Activities in the Secondary School—Harlen M. 
Adams, Stanford University 

The Function of the Specialist Teacher of Speech—Bryng Bryngelson, University of Min- 
nesota 


Discussion Leaders: Maude Staudenmayer, Milwaukee Public Schools; Wesley Wiksell, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; Marie Holmes, Garfield and Hendricks Schools, 
St. Paul; Mrs. Berenice Rutherford, Dowling School, Minneapolis 
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4. The Art of Intelligent Listening 
Presiding, Eugene E. Seubert, Normandy High School, St. Louis 


Listening Activities in the Elementary School—Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Listening Behavior in the Secondary School—George W. Sullivan, Long Island City High 
School, New York 

Critical Listening is Fundamental to a Liberal Education—E. A. Cross, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley 


Discussion Leaders: Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut; 


Howard Gilkinson, University of Minnesota; Constance Howe, Murray High School, 
St. Paul 


5. Developing Understanding of Essential Principles of Grammar 
Presiding, Sister Mary Louise, Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Resolving Differing Opinions about the Teaching of Grammar and Usage—Rachel Salis- 
bury, Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 

Teaching Grammar and Usage in Relation to Speech and Writing—Luella B. Cook, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools 

Building an English Language Usage Program—Edna Sterling, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 

Discussion Leaders: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota; Harry A. Domincovich, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; Jesse Taylor, Hennepin County Schools, 
Minnesota 

6. Literature and the Individual 


Presiding, Blandford Jennings, Clayton (Mo.) High School 


Literature for Personal Growth—W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College, Editor, 
English Journal and College English, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 


Intercultural Emphasis through Comparative Literature (Speaker to be announced) 

Fallacy of Free Reading as an Approach to Appreciation—Bertha Handlan, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 

Discussion Leaders: Sister Marie Stella, St. Catherine’s College, Minneapolis; Irene Hayner, 
University of Minnesota; Mary E. Healy, Marshall High School, St. Paul; Katherine 
H. Robertson, Jordan Junior High School, St. Paul 


7. Student Writing for Publication 


(Program planned co-operatively by the N.C.T.E. and the 
National Association of Journalism Directors) 


Presiding, Olive Allen, Central High School, St. Paul, President, National Association of 
Journalism Directors 

Guiding the Citizenship Program through the School Newspaper—Thelma McAndless, 
Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Planning and Publishing the School Newspaper—Mrs. Hazel Pullman, Garnett High 

School, Garnett, Kansas 
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Reflecting the Community through the Yearbook—Glenn Hanson, University of Minne- 
sota, Editor, Scholastic Editor 

Discussion Leaders: Gunnar Horn, Benson High School, Omaha 


8. Radio and Audio-visual Aids to Communication and Interpretation 
KSTP Studio in Radio City Theater, Ninth Street and La Salle Avenue 


Presiding, Nathan A. Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida, Chairman 
of the Council Committee on Audio-visual Aids 


Demonstration: Use of Radio in the English Class—G. Robert Carlsen, University High 
School, Minneapolis ? 

English and Radio Today—Tracy F. Tyler, University of Minnesota 

Cinema Syndrome—Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, Chair- 
man of the Council Committee on Radio and Photoplays 


Discussion Leaders: William Scanlan, Galtier School, St. Paul; Bernice E. Eich, Miller Voca- 
tional High School, Minneapolis 


9. Research Conclusions and Uses in the Teaching of English 
(Program planned co-operatively by the N.C.T.E. and the 
National Conference on Research in English) 


Presiding, Ethel Mabie Falk, Madison, Wisconsin, President, National Conference on Re- 
search in English 
(Topics and speakers to be announced later) 


10. Supervising Teaching and Learning 


Presiding, Miriam B. Booth, Supervisor of Secondary School English, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Council Committee on Supervision 


The Supervisor as an Intelligent Guide in Curriculum Planning—Angela M. Broening, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore 

Improving In-College and In-Service Training of Teachers of English—Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Objective and Sympathetic Supervision—Helen Olson, Broadway High School, Seattle, 
Washington 


Discussion Leaders: Marquis Shattuck, Detroit Public Schools; Irvin C. Poley, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia; Edith L. McNaughton, Mary Helen Lindsay School, 
St. Paul 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:00 P.M. 


(All members of the Council are urged to attend this meeting) 


ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 
Toastmaster: Charles J. Turck, President, Macalester College 


Words and People—Ruth Suckow, Novelist 
Selected Poems—Robert Penn Warren, Poet 


(Third speaker to be announced) 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 10:00-I1:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting) 


* 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 
(For public relations representatives only) 


SECTION MBETINGS, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


1. Elementary Section A 
““THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL” 
Presiding, Loretta Antl, Madison School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Developing Reading Readiness in the Primary Grades—Lucille Harrison, Colorado College 
of Education, Greeley 

The Language Arts Survey in the Wisconsin Elementary Schools—Robert C. Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Choral Speaking in the Elementary School—Gwen Owen, Macalester College, St. Paul 


Discussion 
2. Elementary Section B 


“THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL” 
Presiding, Walter Anderson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


Guided Reading in the Elementary Schools of Glencoe, Lllinois—Kathleen G. Ammerman, 
Central School, Glencoe, Illinois 
Developing Language Power in the Primary Grades—Ruth Strickland, Indiana University 


Language Arts in the Daily Experience of the Intermediate-Grade Pupil—Elizabeth Lehr, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


Discussion 
3. High-School Section 


“CREATING MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH EXPERIENCES IN READING, 
WRITING, SPEAKING, AND LISTENING” 


Presiding, Ward H. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman of the High-School Section of the 
Council 

Reading—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Listening—Nathan Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida 

Writing—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Speaking—Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri, Second Vice- 
President of the Council 
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Panel: Implications for English Curriculum Content and Methods of Instruction 
John Gehlmann, Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
Helen J. Hanlon, Department of Instruction, Detroit Public Schools; Marian Pettis, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington; Marion Edman, Detroit Public 
Schools 


4. College Section 
“APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE” 
Presiding, Henning Larsen, University of Illinois 


The Social Approach—Frederick R. White, Beloit College 

The Direct Approach—Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 

Notes on Approaches, from the Curriculum Study—Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University, 
Chairman of the College Section of the Council, Assistant Director of the Curriculum 
Commission 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12: 30-3:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, President of the Council 


Music—The Madrigal Club, Harding High School, St. Paul; Mary J. Roder, Director 


Immigrant and Pioneer in Ballad and Song—Theodore Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota 


A Bridge of Books—Virginia Kirkus, Critic, Author, Lecturer 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Radisson Hotel is the Convention Headquarters. A limited number of rooms are 
available in this hotel. Guests who are unable to obtain rooms at the Radisson are advised 
to secure reservations at other hotels through the Minneapolis Hotel Association Housing 
Bureau, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis. Because all hotels are crowded in these times, 
the Convention Bureau strongly urges guests to share their rooms. Kindly indicate when 
you make your reservation the person with whom you wish to share a room. If you have not 
done so, make your reservation at once. 


If you have examined the preliminary announcement of the program which appears 
above, you will undoubtedly agree that it is a very strong program. The officers of the Coun- 
cil planned the program soon after the Convention last year, but because of travel restric- 
tions they were unable to issue all the invitations until the lifting of restrictions a few weeks 
ago. Copy for the Council journals must be submitted several weeks in advance of publica- 
tion. Consequently, not all speakers are announced in this program. You may rest assured 
that by the time the journal reaches you the full-scale convention program will be complete. 


The Local Committee on Arrangements, of which Dr. Dora V. Smith is the able chair- 
man, has been hard at work for several months to make the Thirty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Council a great success. There is almost unbounded enthusiasm in the Twin 
Cities for the 1945 Convention. We shall look for you there. 

HAROLD A. ANDERSON 


President 











THE “AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE 

_ Air” over the Columbia Broadcasting Sta- 
tions has moved to a new time. It will now 
be heard from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M. EPT. This 
not only should make it available to more 
listeners but should also make it possible for 
a teacher to use it with all classes instead of 
one or none. The topics by days of the week 
will be: Monday, “The Story of America’’; 
Tuesday, “Gateways to Music”; Wednes- 
day, ‘“‘March of Science”; Thursday, ‘This 
Living World’’; Friday, ‘“Tales from Far and 
Near.” 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST NOVELS” 
Series has been resumed over N.B.C. Fri- 
days at 11:30 P.M. EST. Novels to be 
dramatized this season include Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn, Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Hugo’s Nine- 
ty-three, Dostoevski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, and Ana- 
tole France’s Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THESE RA- 
dio dramatizations of great novels, an article 
in the September Writer is worth reading. 
This is “The New Field of Mass Communi- 
cations” by William I. Nichols. He points 
out that the old jealousies and divisions in 
the various fields of communications are 
breaking down and that there is an increas- 
ing interchange and interplay of ideas among 
them. Magazines are producing their own 
movies, and radio scripts and moving-pic- 
ture sequences are being translated into 
book format, etc. He cites John Hersey’s 
A Bell for Adano as an illustration of the in- 
terplay of mass communication in all its 
force. “The first story of Adano was in the 
form of a dispatch to Life magazine. Ex- 
panded, the story became a best-selling 
novel, then a smash play. It was featured in 
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radio, and now, of course, the movies are 
producing it.” Nichols points out that as a 
result of this interchange writers today have 
to think on a new level and learn how to 
develop their material for multiple use. The 
power of the machinery of mass communi- 
cations also sharpens the need for them to 
assume their responsibilities toward the fur- 
thering of democracy. 


ELGIN (ILLINOIS) HIGH SCHOOL IS- 
sues a usage handbook of only twelve pages, 
not intended to replace a text or reference 
work but to emphasize the matters to which 
students should give special care. 


FOR THE BEST BOOK COMBATING 
intolerance in America, a prize of $3,000 is 
being offered by Julian Messner, Inc. The 
closing date for submitting manuscripts is 
January 1, 1946. Entry blanks and further 
information may be obtained from Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York 18. 


“THE CLASSROOM CLIPPER,” AN 
eight-page bulletin devoted to inter-Ameri- 
can and “air news” is published as a service 
to teachers by the Pan American World Air- 
ways, 135 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
cation, through the co-operation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, hasrecently 
completed assembling thirty-three teaching 
units of 2X2 color slides dealing with the 
other American republics. They may be 
purchased or borrowed. For further informa- 
tion address the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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MASSACHUSETTS IS EXPERIMENT- 
ing with a plan to present courses in teacher- 
training by radio. In co-operation with the 
National Broadcasting Company’s “Univer- 
sity of the Air,” “Our Foreign Policy” will 
be presented each Saturday evening be- 
tween 7:00 and 7:30 over the New England 
Westinghouse stations. These broadcasts 
will be supplemented each Saturday morn- 
ing by another quarter-hour, so that an out- 
standing authority on foreign affairs may 
comment upon the network discussions, 
clarify any problems which might arise out 
of “Our Foreign Policy,” and otherwise as- 
sist teachers in their appreciation of the 
problems of government. Under “‘the Mas- 
sachusetts Plan” teachers participating will 
be required to register by mail with the 
Massachusetts Division of University Ex- 
tension. They will receive each week copies 
of the scripts used on “Our Foreign Policy” 
together with a bibliography. Teachers will 
be required to listen to ten or more of the 
twenty-six broadcasts. They will submit four 
written reports on the reference reading and 
two summarizations covering the broad- 
casts. These papers will count as half the 
final grade. Immediately following the com- 
pletion of each half-year’s broadcasts, the 
teachers will take an examination. Upon suc- 
cessful completion of the reports and exami- 
nation, teachers will be certified for two 
hours of credit. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY, EAU 
Claire, Wisconsin, issue a 234-page reading 
guide called Growing with Books. This book 
describes each of the Cadmus Books fully 
enough to enable the teacher to use it fairly 
well for pupils’ individual reading without 
reading it herself. The books are grouped by 
maturity levels and also subject listed. Only 
a few of the titles are listed as for junior and 
senior high school. The guide is the work of 
Bernice E. Leary, curriculum consultant of 
the Madison Public Schools, and Dora V. 
Smith, professor of education, University of 
Minnesota. 
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UNDER THE NAME “YOUNG WORLD 
Books,” International Publishers, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, are beginning 
this fall to issue a new line of juveniles, the 
purpose of which will be to meet the major 
interests of modern young people from nine 
through sixteen. Science, history, folklore, 
poetry, social science, and modern fiction are 
all part of the projected program. 


A BETTER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
is one of two major improvements the aver- 
age soldier wants to see in his postwar Amer- 
ica. (The other is the elimination of racial 
and religious discrimination.) This is the 
conclusion of the managing editor of Yank, 
the enlisted man’s newspaper. His opinion 
is based on the letters soldiers write to the 
Yank department entitled “The Soldier 
Speaks.”’ Typical comments from soldiers, 
as quoted in a recent Sunday New York 
Times article are: 

“Tt is obvious that the schools have failed 
to educate us to think constructively on any 
subject that is not absolutely personal,”’ 
wrote one sergeant in a tank company. 
“How can you have ideas about internation- 
alism and how can you expect a fair and last- 
ing peace when the only reading you have 
done is Superman and the captions under the 
pictures of movie queens? If our people were 
really educated, would we have allowed our- 
selves to be so unprepared for a war of this 
magnitude?” 

A corporal in France, who said that world 
peace would never be maintained until 
America became better educated, suggested 
new methods of teaching and uniform edu- 
cational systems. 

That corporal, no doubt, along with many 
of the rest of us, will be encouraged to hear 
that the first step toward uniform inter- 
national education probably is being made 
this month in London, where a United 
Nations Conference on Educational and 
Cultural Cooperation is being held. The con- 
ference will consider the text for a proposed 
constitution for a United Nations agency in 
this field. If established, this agency would 
become one of the group of specialized agen- 
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cies under the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 

The need for such an agency is graphically 
illustrated in a timely pamphlet on educa- 
tion and international organization just is- 
sued in the “Headline Series” of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Its title is “Only by 
Understanding.” Its author, William G. 
Carr, is associate secretary of the N.E.A. 
and secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Mr. Carr discusses the different 
patterns in various systems of national edu- 
cation which developed between the first 
and the second World War, He also outlines 
the efforts made during that period by indi- 
viduals and groups to compel a government- 
al international education organization. He 
further discusses the action of the League of 
Nations Assembly in deleting ‘‘education,”’ 
the private efforts of individuals, and corpo- 
rations such as the Institute for Internation- 
al Education, and the problems of the war 
years and the future. The pamphlet is a val- 
uable summary of historical events which 
should have taught us by now that educa- 
tional isolationism does not preserve the 
peace. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REVIEW 
initiates a new series of “examinations” of 
authors whose works have had considerable 
influence upon contemporary writing, in its 
summer number, with an essay on ‘“Thomas 
Mann: The Artist as Bourgeois.” This is by 
Charles Nieder, a former member of the 
staffs of PM and the New Yorker. Subse- 
quent examinations will be made of Franz 
Kafka, Katherine Anne Porter, Ernest 
Hemingway, and André Gide. The same is- 
sue also inaugurates a new policy in the 
Review's book section of presenting one ‘‘fea- 
ture” review in each number. The first is of 
An Essay on Man, by Ernst Cassirer, re- 
viewed by René Wellek, who uses it as a 
focal point for an essay on Theory of Symbol- 
ism. 


“READING CLINICS ANATOMIZED” 
by O. R. Bontrager, in the summer E7C.,, 
will be enjoyed and read by possibly many 


teachers of English. Mr, Bontrager was 
formerly the director of the Reading Clinic, 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsyl- 
vania,and morerecently, asa lieutenantin the 
U.S.N.R., a commanding officer of a Navy 
V-12 unit. The subtitle of his essay is,Or, How 
Did You Learn To Skate? This describes 
the first half of the essay, which is a genial 
satire on the methods of reading clinics. The 
point is: we do everything except have our 
students read in action, The second part is a 
friendly but penetrating analysis of the cur- 
rent sins of educational isolationism with 
reference to reading. The same issue of ETC. 
carries a reprint of ‘‘General Semantics in 
the Classroom” by Charles Glicksberg, 
which appeared originally in the English 
Journal (October, 1944). 


THE COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON 
International Relations mentions the fol- 
lowing items for teachers who wish to in- 
form themselves or their classes: 


Source of material—The Division of Liaison 
of the Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C., desires to send information and bulletins 
to any who are interested. Three recent publica- 
tions are of special interest at this time: 


1. Charter of the United Nations, Together with 
the Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Publication 2353, Conference Series 
No. 74. Full text of the San Francisco 
Charter. Available in quantity. 


2. Draft Constitution for an Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations, 
pp. 165-72 of the Department’s Bulletin for 
August 3, 1945, Vol. XII, No. 319. Annual 
subscription taken by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Price, $3.50. 
Sample copy sent on request by Depart- 
ment of State office given above. The draft 
constitution will be discussed and revised 
in November at a London conference of dele- 
gates from the United Nations. 

3. Our Foreign Policy. Text of a series of broad- 
casts presenting various members of our 
government. Address “Our Foreign Policy,” 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Sample 
copies also issued by Department of State 
office given above. 
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UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


1. Charter of the United Nations. Philadelphia 


Record, Philadelphia, Pa. Free. Text of the 
Charter, with a good editorial about the 
responsibility of the individual citizen. 


. World Government and Peace—Selected Notes 


and Comment, 1943-45. Reprints from the 
New Yorker. Address F.-R. Publishing Co., 
23 West Forty-third Street, New York 
City 12, N.Y. Free. Vigorous writing, E. B. 
White, for teachers and older pupils. 


. Only by Understanding. By William G. Carr. 


“Headline Series, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion,” No. 52, May-June, 1945. Address 22 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. $0.25 per copy; quantity rates on re- 
quest. Simply written, well-informed presen- 
tation of Axis education and democratic edu- 
cation from 1918 to date, with outline of 
plans for international co-operation in the 
field. 


. Education in the United Nations. Address 


Liaison Committee for International Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D.C. Factual report on the method and 
equipment of schools in twenty-six nations, 
as detailed by representatives. 


. Bulletin of the Committee on Education. 


National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., 114 E. Thirty-second Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. Annual subscription, 
$1.00. Under the chairmanship of the presi- 
dent of Smith College the Committee plans 
to give an account of activities in our coun- 
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try and in Russia directed toward mutual 
understanding. In the current issue: sum- 
mer schools, surveys, conferences and insti- 
tutes, translations from Russian, exchange of 
material, syllabus of course in Russian cul- 
ture as given in British elementary schools, 
new books. 

6. A Third World War Can Be Prevented Now. 
A “True-Comic”’ book, distributed by Ameri- 
cans United for World Organization, Inc., 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Sample copies free. Ask for classroom rates. 
An appeal to younger school children through 
the familiar technique of the “comics.” 

7. Bulletin of the Committee on International 
Relations. N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. Free sample. Up-to- 
date information about developments in 
the international field, especially as they 
may interest teachers. 


SYLLABUS MATERIAL 


For junior college work: Mrs. N. V. Lindsay 
has worked out a course on international rela- 
tions, of which she has a few outlines in mimeo- 
graphed form. Address Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

For senior high school work: Mr. Robert U. 
Jameson has arranged a course in international 
relations which has already been approved 
for entrance credit in a number of large eastern 
colleges. He has a few copies of his syllabus in 
mimeographed form. Address Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


Useful Documents 


The People of America: Their Origins, Be- 


liefs, and Contributions to Her Culture. 
Compiled by Lili Heimers and Margaret 
G. Cook. New Jersey State Teachers 
College, 1945. $0.25. A tentative list of 
teaching aids on intercultural education 
for all ages. ° 


‘ 


Race Riots Aren’t Necessary. By Alfred Mc- 


Clung Lee. American Council on Race 
Relations, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Written to help cities and towns pre- 
vent race riots, with a ten-point program 
of action on what to do if one threatens. 





The Modern American Consumer: His Prob- 
lems and His Opportunities. Publication 
of the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $0.25. An 
introductory unit for teacher and pupil 
planning of consumer education. 


Investing in Yourself. By Ruth Strang. Also 
a publication of the Consumer Education 
Study. A high-school unit to encourage 
students to look for strengths and good 

within themselves. 






















THE ENGLISH WE NEED 

The English We Need, Book II, is a text- 
book that deserves careful examination by 
secondary-school teachers.' In their Preface 
the authors of the text state that they have 
attempted to write a general textbook for a 
course in high-school English. They have di- 
vided the course into four areas. Area I, 
“General Language Problems,” includes the 
sort of content frequently stressed in 
“core” courses. Besides the usual orientation 
topics, attention is given to developmental 
reading; study techniques such as the use of 
reference books, note-taking and outlining; 
and personal and social adjustment, stress- 
ing, as is the current fashion, Horatio Alger— 
Dale Carnegie ideology. Area II, ‘‘Effective 
Expression,” represents an attempt to pre- 
sent grammar, rhetoric, usage, and me- 
chanics in a functional way. Area III, ‘“To- 
day’s English,” is concerned with the study 
of radio, the newspaper, the motion picture 
and the theater, and current books and 
magazines. Area IV is concerned with litera- 
ture. 

Of the four major sections of the text, 
Area II, “Effective Expression,” should be 
of unusual interest to teachers, especially 
those who wish suggestions for teaching 
grammar and mechanics of composition so 
that there is transfer to writing skill. The 
authors have succeeded admirably in re- 
arranging this section of the text so that the 
book permits a great deal of flexibility of 
use. Units may be used in any order that one 
may wish, and sections of units are num- 
bered in bold-face type so that easy refer- 
ence may be made by the teacher to any 
part of the text material. A system of boxed 


* John W. Bell; William H. Johnson; Mark 
Goodman; and Edna Colner, The English We Need, 
Book II. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1945. 
Pp. 435. 
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cross-references used throughout the book 
is useful as a guide and substantially in- 
creases the effectiveness of the material 
in any particular section. A style section, 
easily located because it is printed on paper 
of a different color, is available in the back 
of the book for reference. This style section 
is systematically and practically arranged 
and covers most items about which high- 
school students may have questions. An- 
other feature that busy teachers will ap- 
preciate is an exercise key in the text. Very 
useful, also, are the optional assignments for 
brighter students. 

There are one or two statements which 
this reviewer wishes to make in criticism of 
the section on effective expression, how- 
ever. Experience in the teaching of composi- 
tion seems to indicate that if grammatical 
knowledge is to be of functional use, it must 
entail the kind of teaching that develops an 
understanding of the structure of the sen- 
tence. If they are to understand structure, 
students should not study the parts of the 
sentence or the parts of speech piece by 
piece; they must, as quickly as possible, de- 
velop an understanding of subject, predi- 
cate, complement, modifier, and connective 
as these elements are found in very simple 
sentence patterns. Students must grasp all 
the essential elements of the sentence in a 
context, realizing that each of the main ele- 
ments is defined in relation to the others. 

Since the writers of The English We Need 
particularly emphasize the functional pres- 
entation of subject matter, it seems very 
much to the point to question what seems 
to this reviewer to be formal presentation: 
A presentation of the parts of speech is fol- 
lowed by two units on verbs, one on nouns, 
two on pronouns, two on adjectives and 
adverbs, one on conjunctions, interjections 
and prepositions, and one on verbals. All 
these sections are followed by a chapter on 
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basic sentence structure which, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, is psychologically basic 
to everything that has gone before. 

While the presentation in Area II is com- 
prehensive and some of the exercise ma- 
terial nicely original, the practice material in 
general seems insufficient to develop the in- 
sight or skill desired as an outcome. A work- 
book, consequently, should be prepared to 
supplement the text. 


Some teachers may feel that The English 
We Need is too comprehensive. It contains 
something about almost every aspect of the 
modern high-school English curriculum. 
However, the authors make clear in their 
Preface that they attempted to provide a 
course in composition and to present sug- 
gestions about the reading of literature. And 
teachers who are interested in suggestions 
for the organization of their English pro- 
grams and who are interested in placing 
greater emphasis on English activities re- 
lated to the newspaper, magazine, radio, 
and motion picture will want to examine the 
book carefully. The English We Need is defi- 
nitely not just another textbook. 


Henry C. MECKEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


“GENERAL” EDUCATION 


Two significant books about education 
have come recently from Harvard. General 
Education in a Free Society' has an impor- 
tant chapter on the high school; and Educa- 
tion for Responsible Living,? taking up where 
the other leaves off, reports successful use 
of a method which seems adaptable to high 
schools. Both books stress the necessity of 
“general” education for even the most spe- 


* The report of a committee of twelve professors 
from various departments of Harvard University. 
Harvard University Press, 1945. $2.00. 


2 By Wallace B. Donham, dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Harvard University Press, 1945. $3.00. 


cialized specialists. General education, to 
oversimplify their concept, is interrelated 
knowledge of the basic facts and principles 
in the humanities, the social studies, and 
science. 

One heart-warming characteristic of these 
books is their insistence, their almost tire- 
some reiteration, that an ‘introductory”’ 
course (such as most of those which college 
freshmen and sophomores take) should in- 
troduce the students to its whole field and 
show relations of its major data and ideas 
to those in other fields. They sharply con- 
demn the introductory course whose chief 
aim is preparation for more advanced and 
admittedly specialized courses in the same 
field. Any college, even Harvard, which 
actualizes this ideal will be effecting a major 
educational revolution. What teachers of 
English we could be if we had such broad, 
integrated backgrounds! 

The secondary-school chapter in General 
Education in a Free Society discusses the 
humanities, the social studies, and science 
and mathematics. The direct discussion of 
English covers only thirteen pages, but it 
presents as many ideas as some whole books 
on the subject. Its two-page “‘report in sum- 
mary form as minutes of the great contem- 
porary debate” on curriculum and method 
in English is admirable. Survey courses, 
teaching about literature rather than litera- 
ture itself, overambitious technical analy- 
sis, the use of critical terms, didacticism— 
all these are flatly denounced. Earlier the 
authors have declared that “‘direct access to 
the potentialities and norms of living” 
should be the dominant aim in the teaching 
of literature. They insist that the literature 
used for class work shall be as great as the 
students with effort and the teacher’s help 
can read successfully. The teacher should 
guide students’ individual, leisure reading of 
easier materials. 

The remarks (pp. 116-17) about the re- 
sponsibility of teachers of other subjects, 
especially science, for instruction in types of 
reading and expression which the teachers of 
English cannot give and without which the 
teaching of these other subjects must fail 
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should be brought to every principal’s at- 
tention. 

The Donham book carries the idea of in- 
tegration of knowledge one step further. 
Men of affairs must focus all their pertinent 
knowledge from all subjects and from ex- 
perience upon complex problems, and make 
the best possible judgments. This they can 
best learn to do by meeting such problems 
theoretically in college before facing the re- 
sponsibilities of business and of family life. 
This in the schools of law, medicine, and 
business becomes “case” study. If Don- 
ham’s dictum is sound—he says he has 
tested it in thirty years’ practice and ob- 
servation of successful men—what method 
would it imply for high-school work? 

This is not a full re-view of the books, 
which, in spite of repetitiousness, have a 
multitude of important ideas. 


W. WIiLsuR HATFIELD 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Excellent organization is the outstanding 
characteristic of the Handbook for High 
School Journalism. It is complete and clear, 
and whoever the teacher and whatever the 
situation, the 133-page volume would be 
helpful. 

An outline of the entire course in jour- 
nalism opens the book. This syllabus begins 
with “Objectives of a Journalism Course” 
and ends with “Journalism as a Vocation.” 
The intervening chapters cover every im- 
portant topic in this area, such as gathering 
the news, interviews, human-interest stories, 
sports writing, and others. Under each, the 
authors give not only a detailed outline but 
also required readings and supplementary 
references in current journalism texts, sug- 
gestions, and questions for discussion. 


tAnne Lane Savidge, Gunnar Horn, and How- 
ard N. Keefe, Handbook for High School Jour- 
nalism. Rev. ed. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1945. 


A 21-page bibliography of more than a 
thousand titles is included. It is carefully 
organized and contains every pertinent topic 
in this field, from the history of journalism 
to radio, photography, and advertising. 
Some of the titles listed would undoubtedly 
be of value only to one doing extensive re- 
search and could be seen only wherever out- 
of-print books are still on file. However, so 
extensive is the selection of modern numbers 
that a student could make any sort of study. 

Headlines, style, proofreading, and copy- 
reading complete the Handbook—all treated 
to bring out important information of spe- 
cial use to students. In this section there is 
duplication of material found in journalism 
texts, but it is a convenience to have it in 
this form. High-school editors will probably 
wear out the pages giving examples of head- 
lines in actual size. They are arranged in the 
center column, with type name and point 
size on the left and unit count on the right. 

Like the dictionary and thesaurus, the 
Handbook could have daily use. As work on 
the school paper progresses, some students 
write editorials, others conduct interviews, 
while a few boys and girls work on the sports 
page. There is no special sequence to this 
work, and, with the organization of ma- 
terial in the Handbook, all could find help at 
the same time. 

It is easy to see how the Handbook could 
be of help to the busy teacher. Whatever the 
subject—there is an outline with references. 
There are projects. There are questions for 
the class. 

Actually the Handbook will be an aid, not 
a substitute, for work. As the master- 
craftsman has his kit of trusted tools, so the 
journalism teacher has his—and the Hand- 
book could very well find a place in it. For a 
teacher’s problem is to bring out the best in 
every boy and girl—to develop their powers 
of independent thought and action. And 
whatever contributes to this end is good. 


PAULINE T. BRYANT 


Norts HicH ScHOOL 
CoLumsBus, OHIO 
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BOOKS 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Three Men in New Suits. By J. B, PRIESTLEY. 

Harper. $2.50. 

Three recently demobilized soldiers in skimpy new 
civilian suits return to their English village. They 
represent aristocracy, the farmer, and the Cockney 
workman, but they are buddies. What they have 
fought for, what they find the home folks selfishly 
planning, their disappointments, and their reactions 
to civilian life are fearlessly related by Priestley, 
whose own work for the common good never falters. 


Rooster Crows for Day. By BEN L. Burman. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Little Doc, fishboat captain on the Mississippi, 
pilots a steamer up the Congo with an odd group of 
companions. Adventurous, with an eerie African feel, 
and much dark mystery. By the author of Steamboat 
Round the Bend and Blow for a Landing. 


Immortal Village. By DoNaLp CuLROssS PEATTIE. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 

A revised edition of privately printed Vence, 
with Preface and wood engravings. The story of this 
French village covers its history from its Neolithic 
origins to the present. Says the author: “It is worth 
while to remember that nothing material is inde- 
structible, but the spirit of man is.” 


Three O’Clock Dinner. By JOSEPHINE PINCKNEY. 

Viking. $2.50. 

The author was born in Charleston, of which she 
writes. The Redcliffs were an old and distinguished 
family. The Hessenwinkles were back-street Irish, 
moderately successful; but the daughter of the fam- 
ily had charm, and the Redcliff men fell for it, par- 
ticularly the democratic younger son, who believed 
in smashing tradition. A study of social clash, of 
morals, and of a new day. 


January Thaw. By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE, Whittlesey 

House. $2.75. 

The author was born in upstate New York and 
has written of the people in Country Lawyer and Big 
Family. The Gages, city people, bought an old Con- 
necticut house and went in for antiques in a big way. 
The fun(?) came when a flaw in the title brought the 
original owners into conflict with the new plumbing 
and the greenhouse. Human foibles well illustrated. 


Skip to My Lou. By Wrtt1am Martin Camp. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 
An Ozark mountain family is lured to the ship- 
yards of California, trekking in a homemade trailer. 





Characters and ideas are reminiscent of Grapes of 
Wrath. 


Ambulance Driver. By Joun Dos Passos. Philo- 
sophical Library. $2.00. 
Based on Dos Passos’ experiences asa front-line 
ambulance driver in the first World War. The agony 
of war. Soldiers won’t need it; the stay-at-homes do. 


One Destiny: An Epistle to the Christians. By SHOLEM 

Ascu. Putnam. $1.50. 

The Author of The Nazarene and The A postle ad- 
dresses to his Christian brethren this discussion of a 
common heritage and a common goal of Christian 
and Jew. 


Lovely Is the Lee. By Robert Grspincs. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

At a time when really beautiful books are scarce, 
this one fills a want, The author tells of his rambles 
through the River Lee country in Ireland. Anecdote, 
folklore, and choice wood engravings. 


Home Fires Burning. By RoBERT HENRIQUES. Vi- 
king. $2.50. 
Another author writes of the returning British 
soldier. Who shall be their leader? To what shall 
they cling? A vigorous, somewhat disturbing book. 


A Stone, a Leaf, a Door. By Tuomas WoL-re. 
Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Some seventy passages from Wolfe’s books ar- 
ranged as poetry by Sgt. John S. Barnes. 


Animal Fair. By EVELYN WEsT. Lippincott. $2.75. 


A sordid family story: a brilliant, well-educated 
father whose life is a failure, an ineffectual mother, 
and six neglected children. But Sandra, a daughter, 
is different: vital, determined, and hopeful, she 
meets life gallantly, seeing the people about her as 
an animal fair. 


The Springfield Plan: A Photographic Record. By 
James WATERMAN WISE and ALEXANDER AL- 
LAND. Viking. $2.50, 

How one American community works toward de- 
mocracy. Started ten years ago, the plan is now fol- 
lowed by a large percentage of the people of the city. 
140 pages, 61 photos. 


African Journey. By ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON, 
John Day. $2.50. 
The wife of Paul Robeson visited Africa to see 
for herself the country from which her people came. 
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This account of her trip is significant. Maps and 
photos. 


Beneath the Stone. By Georce Tasort. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 
The characters are a German major and the Eng- 
lishman he has captured. German psychology and 
Germany’s hatred and jealousy of England. 


A Treasury of Satire. By EpGAR JOHNSON. Simon & 

Schuster. $3.95. 

An anthology of satirical masterpieces, from 
Aristophanes to Aldous Huxley, with literary and 
historical backgrounds. Perhaps the first anthology 
of satire. Good. 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1945. 
Edited by HERSCHELL BRICKELL and MURIEL 
Futter. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The twenty-seventh annual volume of the best 
short stories of the year printed in. leading maga- 
zines. An excellent opportunity to compare new and 
old writers, new forms and themes. Of the twenty- 
two stories, eleven are concerned with war; several 
deal with race conflicts; all are high in emotionality. 
Harper’s Bazaar, the Atlantic Monthly, and the Yale 
Review score highest in number of stories and in 
prize-winners. 


Here Is India. By JEAN KENNEDY. Scribner’s. $2.75. 
The author, born in India, now living in America, 
has studied the Indian languages and literature. She 
admits the difficulty of compressing the story of a 
diversified country into a short volume but gives us 
a “sampling’”—an informative and provocative sam- 
pling. Gorgeous end maps, jacket, and photos. 


All Brave Sailors: The Story of S.S. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. By JoHN BEEcHER. L. B. Fischer. $2.50. 


The crew of the Liberty ship “Booker T. Washing- 
ton”’ was composed of white, black, brown, and yel- 
low men. Working, playing, and fighting together, 
they felt no racial barriers. 


The Dawn of Liberation. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. . 
A collection of the Prime Minister’s speeches, 
messages, and broadcasts during the fifth year of the 
war, including those from Athens, Paris, Moscow, 
Quebec, and Italy. 


Guerilla Wife. By Louise Rem SPENcER. Crowell. 
$2.75. 

Mrs. Spencer’s husband was an American mining 
engineer in the Philippines when the Japs attacked. 
With a small band they took to the hills and for 
twenty-seven months were fugitives. Many of their 
friends did not escape. Mrs. Spencer has told simply 





and forcibly of those months in the jungle, of friends 
who aided them, and of the ingenuity which kept 
them alive. 


Tom Paine, America’s Godfather, 1737-1809. By 
W. E. Woopwarp. Dutton. $3.50. 


The author asserts that Paine has been “the 
most unjustly maligned figure in our national his- 
tory.” It is his purpose to give a complete picture of 
Paine. He declares him to be the first champion of 
the common man, the inspiration of the Declaration 
of Independence, a man who died in neglected ob- 
scurity after a lifelong struggle for the freedoms and 
rights which we now have in the United States of 
America. 


Saints and Strangers. By GrEorcE G. WILLISON. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.75. 


“Being the Lives of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Their Friends and Foes: and an Account of Their 
Posthumous Wanderings in Limbo, Their Final Res- 
urrection and Rise to Glory, and the Strange Pil- 
grimages of Plymouth Rock.” 

The author believes that too many myths make 
the Pilgrims pious, drab people instead of the lusty 
human men and women which they were. While not 
a debunking tale, it shows the Pilgrim fathers, 
mothers, and their offspring fond of worldly pleas- 
ures, with “not a drop of blue blood among them.” 
End maps. 


Read ’Em and Weep. By StcMUND SPAETH. Arco. 
$3.00. 

The words and music of two hundred songs that 
will never grow old. There are old ballads, favorites 
of the 1800’s, Civil War songs, Negro songs, and 
others. Anecdote, comments, and folklore, with in- 
formation about the origin of many favorites. “Little 
Brown Jug,” “Father, Dear Father, Come Home 
with Me Now,” “Frankie and Johnnie,” are exam- 
ples. Good fun; old memories revived. 


The Dreamers. By J. BiceELOw CLarK. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 
A small group of alien prisoners on the Italian 
island of Campagna out with their Nazi enemies. 
Action and excitement. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Asian Legacy and American Life. Edited by 
ArtTHuR E. Curisty. John Day. $3.50. 


A truly unusual book, setting forth with sober 
scholarship many debts to Asian civilization which 
most of us have never suspected. Each chapter is by 
a different eminent authority on some phase of ori- 
ental-occidental cultural relations. The book reads 
easily enough; but, because of its meatiness and the 
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unfamiliarity of the ground it covers, more than one 
reading is required for any comfortable feeling of 
mastery. 


Literary Currents in Hispanic America. By PEDRO 
HENRIQUEZ-URENA. Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 

An important, perhaps the first, milestone on a 
literary highway newly opened to our interests. A 
cultural survey of Latin America from the time of 
the conguistadores to the present. Originally pre- 
pared as the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 
1940-41. Includes full notes, bibliographies, and 
index on Hispanic-American literature in general and 
on individual writers. 


General Semantics in the High School English Pro- 
gram. By RoBert H. Moore. Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. 169. 

The author’s purpose is to show how general 
semantics can be made a part of the English program 
of the high school. The first chapters discuss various 
principles of semantics and why the study of these 
principles in English classes would contribute direct- 
ly to the achievement of the desirable objectives of 
the English program. The last two chapters are de- 
voted to concrete applications and problems for 
class use in teaching semantics. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled and edited 
by Mary Forey HorKHEIMER and JOHN W. 
Drrror. sth annual ed. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice (Randolph, Wis.), 1945. Pp. 263. $4.00. 
Lists 2,571 films, of which 410 are 16-mm. silent; 

1,559 are 16-mm. sound; 185 are 35-mm. silent; and 

417 are 35-mm. sound. Well annotated and indexed, 

with a full source list of organizations from which 

films may be obtained. A valuable guide to free 
audiovisual aids. 


The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. By Ep- 
WARD L. THORNDIKE and IrvinG LorGE. Bu- 





BOOKS §27 


reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. $2.85. 

An extension of the Thorndike Teacher’s Word 
Book published in 1921 and of the extension of it 
to include 20,000 words published in 1931. Its pur- 
pose is to enable the teacher to know not only the 
general importance of each word so far as frequency 
of occurrence measures that, but also its importance 
in current popular reading for adults. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Merchant of Venice. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Grorce Lyman KittrRepGE. Ginn. 
$0.75. 

Fifteenth in the individual volumes of plays with 
the Kittredge notes. The notes for this volume, 
found among the papers of the late Professor Kit- 
tredge, are here edited by a former student of his, 
Professor Colby Sprague, who is responsible for the 
textual notes and the glossary. 


Idylis of the King and The King’s Henchmen. Edited 
by Epita M. Warp and Epwarp G. BERNARD. 
Noble & Noble, 1945. Pp. 341. 

One of Noble’s “Comparative Classics Series.” 

Good print. Attractive decorations by George M. 

Richards. Full biographical notes and study helps. 


Progressive Word Mastery. By Davip H. Patron. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 128. 
$0.44. 

Workbook edition of word study for secondary 
schools: thirty-six lessons, twenty-four words to a 
lesson, two-thirds of them difficult upper-grade 
words. The five parts of each lesson are studying the 
words, word meanings, word parts, the special diffi- 
culties, and taking the test. An earlier volume by the 
same author, Common Words for Secondary School, 
following the same methods with different words 
would be used with ninth-grade students. 








for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ry because it contains all the 








words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 oe 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF inverse 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- E& 
betical arrangement. ©} 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 




















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








Two Indispensable Books 





ARE THEY LEARNING 


TO PUT SOMETHING OVER? 


ARE THEY LEARNING 


TO READ? 





You can make sure by complete 
record of each one’s reading and 
by proof of each book read. 


For proof, use 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


1977 different tests now ready 
Each with its own key 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 











NCTE 


Convention 
November 22-24 


Minneapolis 


For program, see pages 
512-17 of this magazine 








370 Atlantic Ave. 


The Junior Précis Practice Pad 


and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 


By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruction 


and plenty of drill material for précis writing throughout 
the four years of secondary school. The Junior Pad is de- 
signed for the beginner in précis writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than college pre- 
paratory classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, paraphrasing, 
punctuation, vocabulary and sentence building. 


The Senior Precis Practice Pad continues the work in 


the third and fourth year of secondary school and definite- 
ly prepares the student for college entrance examinations. 


Exercises are provided covering both poetry and prose, 


many of the problems being taken from recent College 
Entrance Board, New York State Regents, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 





THE PALMER COMPANY 


Boston 10, Mass. 
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